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DUTY  AND  AUTHORITY. 

It  h  as  been  well  observed  by  Coleridge  that  the  great  want  of  this  age 
was  that  of  the  idea  of  duty.  By  this  it  was  not  meant  that  the  meta¬ 
physics  of  ethics  were  not  understood,  that  men  were  not  able  to  give 
a  clear  explanation  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  moral  obligation  ;  but  that 
the  habit  of  acting  under  a  sense  of  such  obligation  was  lost  to  the  world. 
Without  entering  into  the  metaphysics  of  moral  obligation,  it  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  our  purposes  to  assume,  as  we  are  warranted  by  the  preva¬ 
lent  notions  and  language  of  mankind,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
obligation  to  pursue  a  certain  course  of  conduct.  The  foundation  of 
that  obligation,  so  far  as  it  is  now  profitable  to  discuss  the  subject,  is  in 
the  Will  of  God,  Who  has  seen  fit  so  to  constitute  us  as  to  make  it  a 
part  of  our  nature  to  believe  that  such  a  thing  as  duty  exists.  All 
men  agree  to  this  in  theory,  however  they  may  practically  neglect  it,  or 
differ  about  the  particular  actions  which  ought  to  be  done  or  omitted. — = 
Revelation  is  the  only  safe  guide  in  determining  what  those  actions  are, 
at  least  in  settling  the  principles  upon  which  actions  are  to  be  classed. 
It  is  then  to  the  Will  of  God  that  we  owe  the  very  notion  of  moral 
obligation,  and  the  rules  by  which  that  idea  is  to  be  governed.  Duty 
then,  the  result  of  moral  obligation,  is  obedience  to  the  Will  of  God. 

Now  we  apprehend  that  what  Coleridge  meant  by  his  remark  was 
that  the  idea  of  obedience  to  the  Will  of  God,  was  the  great  need  of  the 
present  times.  Prevailing  theories  of  government,  both  in  Church  and 
state,  leave  the  Will  of  God  out  of  the  question,  and  substitute  for  it 
the  will  of  man.  In  the  state  we  hear  much  of  patriotism,  but  when 
it  is  analized  it  is  not  found  that  modern  patriotism  rests  upon  any  foun¬ 
dation  of  rule,  or  implies  any  conformity  to  the  Will  of  God.  The  very 
etymology  of  the  word  is  forgotten,  and  it  does  not  signify  any  attach¬ 
ment  to  one’s  country.  Its  most  usual  sense  is  attachment  to  a  democra¬ 
tic  form  of  government.  Its  next  most  frequent  meaning  is  attachment  to 
the  rallying  words,  for  they  can  scarcely  be  called  principles,  of  some 
party  combination.  Sometimes  it  is  used  for  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
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some  local  and  temporary  combination.  In  all  these  uses  of  the  word,  the 
idea  involved  is  nothing  more  than  fidelity  to  a  common  interest.  Such 
it  is  true  was  the  Greek  and  Roman  notion  of  patriotism,  only  they  re¬ 
stricted  it  to  the  common  interest  of  one’s  country,  we  more  commonly 
use  it  for  the  common  interest,  or  supposed  interest,  of  one  class  or 
party.  But  neither  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  nor  we,  rest  it  at  all  upon 
any  principle  of  obedience  to  God,  or  of  submission  to  His  Will,  as 
manifested  by  the  course  of  His  Providence  ;  on  the  contrary,  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  patriotism  have  been  chiefly  manifested  in  striving  to 
change  that  established  state  of  things,  the  existence  of  which  shews 
it  to  be  conformable  to  the  Will  of  God. 

We  have  used  this  instance  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  the  idea  of 
submission  to  the  Will  of  God,  that  is  of  duty,  is  no  longer  prevalent  in 
the  world.  The  idea  of  a  power  delegated  from  God  is  unpopular. — 
States  are  supposed  to  derive  their  origin  from  a  fictitious  social  compact, 
Churches  from  something  analagous  ;  the  idea  of  adhering  to  either 
longer  than  suits  the  convenience  of  the  individual  is  scouted.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise.  The  state  is  founded  on  a  social  compact.  People 
may  be  found,  we  suppose,  who  believe  this  notorious  falsehood  to  be  a 
truth;  but  no  one  can  be  found  who  believes  that  he  was  any  party  to 
such  a  transaction.  Yet  suppose  such  a  man  were  found,  why  is  he 
bound  by  the  compact!  He  entered  into  it  for  his  own  convenience, and 
when  it  is  convenient  he  may  withdraw,  unless  he  is  under  some  obliga¬ 
tion  older  than  the  compact;  no  one  chooses  to  withdraw  unless  in 
cases  of  change  of  residence,  because  every  one  wants  the  protection  of 
the  state  within  whose  limits  he  lives  ;  but  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  why 
might  he  not,  unless  there  be  something  prior  to  the  compact? 

So  Churches  are  generally  held  to  be  associations  for  public  worship, 
and  for  the  propagation  of  particular  sets  of  religious  opinions.  Men 
join  them  for  one  of  two  reasons,  because  either  from  respect  to  public 
opinion  or  for  some  other  reason,  they  desire  a  recognized  place  of 
public  worship  for  themselves  or  their  families,  or  because  they  agree 
in  the  opinions  which  they  are  formed  to  maintain  and  propagate.  In 
the  first  case  the  particular  society  with  which  they  will  unite  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  convenience  or  whim,  and  the  degree  of  the  union  is  limited 
by  the  object  in  view;  the  individual  joins  the  society  in  its  public  wor¬ 
ship,  pays  what  he  pleases,  or  what  he  is  required  to  pay  as  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  participation  in  it,  and  gives  himself  no  further  concern  in  the 
affairs  of  the  society.  This  is  by  far  the  most  common  case.  In  both, 
the  duration  of  the  connexion  is  ascertained  by  its  motive,  the  individual 
whose  convenience,  or  whim,  or  opinions,  have  been  changed,  withdraws 
from  the  society  with  which  convenience,  or  whim,  or  similarity  of 
opinion  had  connected  him,  and  joins  some  other.  Churches,  and  pseudo¬ 
churches,  differ  from  nations  in  having  no  power  of  protection  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  temporal  well-being  of  men,  and  hence  the  fact  that  allegiance 
to  one  is  thrown  off,  while  that  to  the  other  is,  at  least  nominally,  adhered 
to,  unless  in  the  case  of  change  of  residence. 

But  in  both  cases  the  ruling  idea  is  that  of  temporal  interest,  the  only 
question  is,  what  will  be  the  temporal  consequences  of  the  action  ? — 
What  can  the  offbnded  authority  do  to  me?  Now  the  ultima  ratio  of 
the  Church  is  exclusion;  over  him  who  already  desires  to  leave  her,  she 
has  no  power  of  punishment  at  all.  Hence  the  absence  of  lay  discipline 
in  the  Church.  Over  the  clergy  a  discipline  may  be  exercised  so  far 
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as  immorality  is  concerned,  because  a  clergyman  lives  by  his  sacred 
calling,  and  his  temporal  interests  are  deeply  affected  by  any  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  censure  founded  on  a  charge  of  immorality.  Exclusion  from  the 
service  of  one  Church  or  sect  upon  such  grounds,  being  generally  exclu¬ 
sion  from  all;  although  there  are  instances  to  the  contrary.  But  if  the 
exclusion  be  on  grounds  not  affecting,  as  the  phrase  is,  his  moral  char¬ 
acter,  there  is  nothing  but  his  conscience  to  prevent  his  carrying  his 
ministrations  into  that  of  some  other  body  of  professing  Christians;  who 
perhaps  may  consider  his  ecclesiastical  delinquencies  as  virtues,  and  him¬ 
self  as  a  martyr,  or  confessor,  for  the  truth. 

Now,  the  want  here  is  that  of  a  firm  belief  in  an  authority  delegated 
by  God.  We  have  laid  aside  that  idea,  and  have  substituted  that  of  an 
authority  delegated  by  man.  Now  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  no 
man  has  in  himself  and  of  his  own  right,  any  authority  over  another; 
consequently  if  the  authority  of  the  state  be  not  delegated  from  God, 
it  is  founded  in  the  consent  of  each  individual.  Men  feel  this  more 
clearly  than  they  either  will  or  can  express.  Hence  the  wild  notions 
which  prevail  on  the  subject  of  government. 

Thus  on  the  one  hand  the  right  of  capital  punishment  is  denied  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  nation,  upon  the  ground  that  no  man  has 
naturally  any  right  over  another  man,  and  that  as  a  man  has  no  right 
over  his  own  life,  he  can  give  no  right  of  capital  punishment  to  a  gov¬ 
ernment  constituted  by  his  consent.  An  argument  which,  however 
sound,  seems  capable  of  being  pushed  to  the  destruction  of  all  authority 
founded  upon  the  imaginary  social  compact.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  a  notion  very  widely  spread,  that  any  considerable  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  congregated  accidentally  or  by  design,  may  inflict  such  punishment 
as  they  may  deem  proper  upon  any  persons  who  may  have  done  any 
thing  displeasing  to  them,  for  which  the  existing  laws  provide  no  pun¬ 
ishment,  or  one  which  they  think  inadequate;  and  this  extreme  mode  of 
action  may  even  be  resorted  to,  because  the  offending  individual  has  a 
prospect  of  escaping,  or  perhaps  delaying  his  punishment,  on  account  of 
the  forms  of  law  or  the  deficiency  of  the  evidence,  or  because  he  has 
been  actually  acquitted,  or  perhaps  only  because  it  is  inconvenient  to 
proceed  against  him  in  the  regular  way.  The  theory  of  all  this  is  that 
certain  circumstances  reduce  men  to  a  state  of  nature;  which,  being  in¬ 
terpreted,  comes  to  this,  that  the  revengers  get  up  an  extempore  social 
compact,  erect  themselves  into  a  state  pro  re  nata,  and  declare  war 
against  those  who  have  offended  them,  and  having  taken  their  vengeance, 
dissolve  their  temporary  nation.  Now  on  the  principle  of  authority  de¬ 
rived  from  a  social  compact,  this  may  perhaps  be  defended  ;  whether  it 
can  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  notion  of  its  lawfulness  is  widely 
spread  among  us.  Whenever  a  case  occurs  of  this  Lynch,  or  mob,  law 
upon  any  thing  of  an  extensive  scale,  the  action  is  generally  repro¬ 
bated,  but  there  is  always  found  a  minority  to  defend  it.  That  minority 
is  composed  of  persons  who  agree  with  the  rioters  in  a  peculiar  indig¬ 
nation  against  either  the  particular  action  punished,  or  the  class  of  in¬ 
juries  to  which  it  belongs.  But  the  majority  are  always  against  the  par¬ 
ticular  exercise  of  this  power,  because  they  do  not  exactly  sympathise 
with  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  rioters  ;  yet  while  they  couple 
with  the  expression  of  their  indignation  against  the  particular  act,  a 
similar  expression  of  indignation  against  what  they  call  the  principle, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  them,  in  the  same  breath,  except  some 
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particular  class  of  cases  in  wliicli  they  think  mobs  at  least  excusable. 
Thus  giving  up  the  whole  principle,  and  reducing  the  dispute  to  one  of 
circumstances  and  occasions. 

Now,  She  remedy  for  all  these  common  errors  is  to  be  found  in  the 
great  truth,  “  that  power  belongeth  unto  G-od,”  and  its  revealed  infer¬ 
ence  that  every  soul  must  be  “  subject  unto  the  higher  powers  ;  for  there 
is  no  power  but  of  God;  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God. — 
Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of 
God.”  These  texts  seem  to  carry  the  idea  that  God  is  the  source  of 
authority  both  in  Church  and  State,  that  all  legitimate  authority  is 
delegated  mediately  or  immediately  from  Him.  It  is  this  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  Church  and  the  State  from  the  thousand  voluntary  socie¬ 
ties  which  surround  us,  which  have  no  authority  whatever,  except  what 
is  derived  from  the  consent  of  their  members,  and  exclusion  from  which 
is  the  ultimate  means  of  enforcing  their  decrees,  except  so  far 
as  they  may  call  in  the  aid  of  the  state  to  enforce  any  civil  contract 
which  may  have  been  implied  in  admission  into  the  society  or  made  in 
consequence  of  membership.  It  is  true  that  externally  the  Church  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  these  respects  on  a  footing  with  the  voluntary  societies  ; 
she  differs  from  them  in  this,  that  though  membership  in  her  is,  human¬ 
ly  speaking,  voluntary,  and  consequently  voluntary  for  all  visible  pur¬ 
poses,  yet  it  is  really  a  duty  commanded  by  God  Himself,  and  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  exclusion  pronounced  against  him  who  refuses  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  Church,  not  inconsistent  with  the  direct  laws  of  God,  is 
not  only  bound  upon  the  conscience  of  the  offender  on  earth,  but  is  also 
bound  in  heaven. 

This  is  one  of  the  important  differences  between  those  who  hold 
the  Church  to  be  a  Divinely  constituted  society,  having  of  course  Di¬ 
vinely  delegated  authority,  and  those  who  hold  her  to  be  a  mere 
voluntary  association,  having  no  authority  but  that  which  she  derives 
from  the  consent  of  her  members.  The  difference  assumes  a  practical 
character.  One  class  obey  the  laws  of  the  Church  for  conscience  sake; 
the  other  only  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  evading  or  violating  them 
whenever  they  think  proper,  availing  themselves  of  a  laxity  of  discip¬ 
line  which  the  prevalence  of  their  opinions  has  occasioned,  and  re¬ 
garding  the  ultimate  sentence  which  can  be  passed  upon  them  as  a 
mere  brutum fulmen,  which  can  only  exclude  them  from  a  society  with 
which  they  have  no  desire  to  be  connected,  but  upon  their  own  terms. 

When  we  speak  of  a  power  or  authority  delegated  from  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  we  are  constantly  met  by  the  remark  that  he  has  not  pointed 
out  by  revelation  the  particular  persons  to  whom  it  has  been  delegated. 
It  is  very  true  that  there  is  no  revealed  charter  designating  the  persons 
who  are  to  administer  government,  and  distributing  accurately  among 
them  their  respective  portions  of  authority.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
kind  even  in  the  Jewish  Theocracy.  In  that  government  Church  and 
state  were  not  merely  allied,  but  united.  The  Lord  Himself  was  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  both.  He  governed  by  an  immutable  law,  which  He 
had  revealed  to  Moses.  The  sacrificing  power,  the  priesthood,  was 
limited  to  a  particular  family,  and  thus  the  succession  of  ecclesiastical 
governors  was  provided  for,  since  much  ecclesiastical  authority  was 
committed  either  to  the  priests,  or  to  their  chief,  the  high  priest.  But 
in  civil  affairs,  although  they  were  regulated  by  a  Divinely  revealed 
code,  and  prophecies  vouchsafed  of  a  change  in  the  form  of  government 
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when  a  monarchy  should  be  established,  and  directions  given  for  the 
conduct  of  the  monarch  in  some  particulars,  no  precise  limits  were  set 
to  his  power,  and  no  directions  given  for  the  succession  of  rulers,  either 
before  or  after  the  change.  During  the  long  interval  which  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  Moses  and  the  monarchs,  we  find  that  there  was  a  succession 
of  civil  rulers,  but  there  is  among  those  rulers  no  trace  of  popular  elec¬ 
tion  or  hereditary  succession.  The  individual  ruler  was  designated 
from  time  to  time  ;  sometimes  it  would  seem  by  direct  revelation,  but 
more  frequently  only  by  the  course  of  Providential  events.  “  The 
Lord  raised  up  judges  which  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  those 
which  spoiled  them.” — Judges  ii.  16. 

Othniel  and  Ehud  were  deliverers  raised  up  by  the  Almighty;  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  them,  but  it  was  not  manifested  that  we 
know  of,  otherwise  than  by  inciting  them  to  action,  nor  did  they  perform 
any  action  at  all  beyond  the  limits  of  human  powers.  Gideon  was 
called  by  direct  revelation  to  deliver  Israel,  and  miracles  were  wrought 
to  convince  him  of  the  reality  of  the  call.  But  they  were  for  him,  not 
for  the  people;  who  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  had  any  knowledge 
of  their  existence.  The  evidence  of  his  mission  to  them,  was  the  de¬ 
liverance  which  he  wrought,  which,  however  great  and  preternatural, 
was  not  miraculous,  but  Providential.  No  doubt  natural  causes  were 
overruled  to  the  destruction  of  the  host  of  the  Midianites,  but  there 
was  no  open  and  manifest  interference  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Sam¬ 
son  was  announced,  before  his  birth,  to  his  parents  as  a  deliverer.  His 
strength  was  undoubtedly  a  direct  miracle,  and  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  some  knowledge  abroad  of  the  truth,  since  the  Philistines  and 
Delilah  evidently  regarded  it  as  depending  upon  some  charm  or  talis¬ 
man,  and  capable  of  being  taken  away  by  some  action  capable  of  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  operation  of  the  talisman.  In  fact  his  miraculous 
strength  depended  on  his  fidelity  to  the  vow  or  law  of  being  a  perpet¬ 
ual  Nazarite,  and  when  through  his  sin,  his  hair  was  cut  off  in  violation 
of  that  vow  or  law,  “  his  strength  departed  from  him.”  But  although 
his  great  strength  was  the  means  by  which  he  annoyed  the  Philistines, 
his  authority  whereby  “  he  judged  Israel  twenty  years,”  depended  rather 
upon  the  power  which  his  strength  gave  him  to  protect  his  brethren, 
than  upon  the  strength  itself  as  a  mere  indication  of  the  Divine  choice. 
Saul  was  miraculously  pointed  out  to  Samuel  as  the  first  king,  and  the 
choice  was  announced  to  the  people  by  means,  which,  though  in  them¬ 
selves  miraculous,  were  in  those  days  a  part  of  the  ordinary  economy 
of  the  Theocracy.  It  seems  to  have  been  understood  that  monarchy 
implied  hereditary  succession,  for  we  find  Saul  taking  it  for  granted  that 
Jonathan  was  to  be  his  successor.  Jonathan  himself,  however,  knew 
and  acquiesced  in  the  change  of  dynasty  which  had  been  revealed  to 
Samuel  and  David.  But  the  change  of  dynasty  was  gradual,  not 
wrought  by  miracle,  or  by  a  sudden  obedience  of  the  people  to  the 
known  Divine  will.  Abner,  the  uncle  of  Saul,  like  a  prince  of  any 
modern  dynasty,  preferred  the  interests  of  his  own  house,  to  those  of  the 
Divinely  designed  successor  of  his  nephew,  and  set  the  son  of  Saul  upon 
his  father’s  throne.  The  great  body  of  the  nation  submitted  to  his 
authority.  In  the  meantime  David  was  called  to  reign  over  the  tribe  of 
Judah;  the  part  of  the  nation  with  which  he  was  more  particularly  con¬ 
nected.  A  quarrel  with  Ishbosheth  induced  Abner  to  fall  from  his  party  ; 
the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  however,  indicates  a  disposition  on  the  part 
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of  Abner  to  transfer  the  crown  from  Ishbosheth  to  himself.  But  this 
desertion  produces  no  effect,  and  it  is  not  until  Ishbosheth  is  actually 
dead  that  the  Israelites  recognize  the  authority  of  David.  So  in  the 
next  generation  but  one,  Jeroboam  was  divinely  appointed  to  take  away 
the  chief  part  of  the  Kingdom,  from  the  house  of  David  ;  but  though  this 
designation  had  been  prophetically  intimated  to  him  by  means  of  Abi- 
jab,  the  revolution  was  actually  brought  about  in  a  manner  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  other  revolutions.  Jeroboam’s  ambition  was  indeed  excited  by 
Abijah’s  prophecy,  but  the  insurrection  which  he  raised  against  a 
powerful  monarch  failed,  (1  Kings  i.  26-40,)  and  he  fled  from  the  wrath 
of  Solomon  into  Egypt.  In  the  next  reign  a  discontented  people  re-called 
the  distinguished  and  able  nobleman,  who  was  in  exile  for  opposition  to 
the  reigning  dynasty,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  movement, 
which  separated  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel. 

All  this  time,  however,  the  general  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  govern¬ 
ment  remained  the  same.  The  priesthood  was  continued  in  the  same 
race  to  which  it  had  been  at  first  committed.  In  the  succession  of  the 
high  priests  there  were  two  changes.  During  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
the  office  of  high  priest  was  transferred,  how  or  why  we  know  not,  from 
the  house  of  Phinehas,3  to  whose  posterity  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to 
have  been  promised  in  perpetuity,  to  that  of  his  uncle  Ithamar.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  in  consequence  of  the  treason  of 
“  Abiathar  the  priest,”  the  representative  of  Ithamar,  the  high  priest¬ 
hood  was  taken  from  him  and  given  to  Zadok,  the  representative  ofPhine- 
has,  who  seems  to  have  been  joined  with  him  in  some  degree  of  authori¬ 
ty  even  during  the  reign  of  David.  But  notwithstanding  these  changes 
in  the  dynasty,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  of  the  high  priests, 
to  which  there  were  many  analogies  in  latter  times,  the  succession  of  the 
priesthood  remained  always  the  same. 

The  Jewish  nation  was  one  society,  of  which  the  Lord  was  the  Su¬ 
preme  Head,  and  in  which  all  power  and  authority  was  exercised  by 
delegation  from  Him.  Authority  was  divided  into  two  kinds  ;  that 
which  was  purely  civil,  relating  exclusively  to  temporal  affairs  ;  and  that 
which  in  modern  language  would  be  called  ecclesiastical,  relating  to  re¬ 
ligious  concerns.  The  first  of  these  was  not  fixed  in  any  continuous 
line  or  system,  but  the  individuals  who  were  to  exercise  it  were  desig¬ 
nated  in  various  ways,  sometimes  by  miracle,  sometimes  by  Provi¬ 
dences.  This  is  particularly  visible  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  where 
Jeroboam  and  Jehu  were  anointed  to  the  throne  by  express  revelation, 
while  Omri  was  merely  the  successful  avenger  of  the  murder  of  his 
master,  succeeding  to  the  throne  as  the  chief  of  the  prevailing  party, 
very  much  as  Vespasian  succeeded  Vitelhus  in  the  Roman  empire.  But 


a  The  idea  that  Phinehas’  posterity  were  to  be  always  high  priests,  is  derived  from  two 
texts  of  Scripture :  “  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazer,  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest,  hath  turned 
my  wrath  away  from  the  children  of  Israel,  (while  he  was  zealous  for  my  sake  among  them) 
that  I  consumed  not  the  children  of  Israel  in  my  jealousy.  Wherefore  say.  Behold,  I  give 
unto  him  my  covenant  of  peace:  And  he  shall  have  it  and  his  seed  after  him,  even  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood;  because  he  was  zealous  for  his  God  and  made  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  children  of  Israel.”  Numbers  xxv.  11,  12,  13.  “  Then  stood  up  Phinehas,  and 

executed  judgment:  and  so  the  plague  was  stayed.  And  that  was  counted  unto  him  for 
righteousness  unto  all  generations  for  ever  more.”  Psalm  cvi.  30,  31.  A  perpetual  title  to 
the  high  priesthood  does  not  seem  to  be  the  necessary  interpretation  of  either  of  these  pas¬ 
sages. 
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both  in  Israel  and  Judah  the  Kings  were  regarded  as  the  delegates 
of  the  Lord. 

The  very  form  of  government,  in  Judah  at  least,  underwent  Provi¬ 
dential  changes.  After  Joshua,'  its  ordinary  form  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  an  aristocracy  of  eiders;  the  ordinary  government,  even  under 
that  which  we  call,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Theocracy,  being  in  the 
Sanhedrim.  But  it  was  liable  to  continued  interruption,  as  the  Lord 
raised  up  those  extraordinary  men,  the  Judges,  who  were  really  Divine¬ 
ly  appointed  monarchs.  Then  came  the  hereditary  monarchs,  changed 
from  the  dynasty  of  Saul  to  that  of  David.  On  the  return  from  Baby¬ 
lon  Zerubbabel,  the  representative  of  David,  was  the  chief,  but  without 
the  title  of  king,  and  his  posterity,  if  not  he  himself,  soon  fell  into  the 
class  of  ordinary  Jews.  The  chief  government  was  soon  in  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  Jews,  at  least  Israelites,  but  who  wielded  authority  ostensi¬ 
bly  derived  from  the  kings  of  Persia,  who  had  become,  in  the  course  of 
Providence*,  the  rulers  of  the  Holy  Land.  Then  the  civil  power  seems 
to  have  been  united  with  the  ecclesiastical  in  the  person  of  the  high 
priests.  Then  came  the  Syrian  persecution  and  the  Maccabean  revolt, 
which  established  a  new  Kingdom,  at  first  without  the  title,  and  under 
princes  of  the  race,  not  of  David,  but  of  Aaron. 

Through  all  these  changes,  however,  the  ecclesiastical  authority  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  in  the  single  family  to  which  it  had  been  first  com¬ 
mitted,  even  although  the  line  of  high  priests  was  changed,  the  line  of 
priests  remained,  and  the  high  priesthood  itself  was  never  taken  out  of 
that  line.  By  the  way,  the  changes  of  the  line  of  the  high  priests  fur¬ 
nish  a  curious  analogy  against  Rome.  It  appears  that  under  the  elder 
dispensation  the  ecclesiastical  successoin  did  not  really  depend  upon  a 
line  of  individual  high  priests  or  popes,  but  was  vested  in  a  family  or 
corporation,  of  many  persons.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  worth  while  to  re¬ 
mark  that  there  is  this  difference  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  suc¬ 
cessions,  that  one  was  in  a  family,  in  which  it  depended  upon  birth,  the 
other  in  an  order  in  which  it  depends  on  ordination.  The  high  priest 
was  not  the  source  of  the  succession  to  the  whole  priesthood,  which  re¬ 
mained  a  true  successive  priesthood,  although  the  individual  chief  were 
an  usurper.  This  would  even  have  been  true,  had  that  occurred  which 
never  did  occur,  that  there  had  been  an  acting  high  priest  not  of  the 
seed  of  Aaron;  because  the  priests  of  the  next  generation  derived  their 
authority  not  through  him  by  ordination,  but  through  their  respective 
fathers  by  generation.  Thus  an  intrusion  into  the  high  priesthood  did 
not  produce  the  same  vitiating  effects  with  an  intrusion  into  a  bishopric; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  extension  of'  the  episcopate  to  many  per¬ 
sons  furnishes  a  means  of  healing  such  a  breach  of  succession,  not  to  be 
found  in  a  single  succession.  This  view  of  the  subject,  while  it  fur¬ 
nishes  an  answer  to  certain  arguments  against  the  succession  derived 
from  the  history  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  and  from  an  analogy  between 
the  constitution  of  two  priesthoods  pushed  farther  than  it  will  bear,  also 
furnishes  a  reason  why  the  Almighty  has  not  bound  up  the  succession 
of  the  Church  in  the  papacy;  because  if  it  were  so  bound  up,  a  vacancy 
in  the  papacy,  which,  as  the  succession  in  that  office  is  by  election  and 
ordination,  not  by  birth,  must  occur,  at  least  once  in  every  generation, 
would  break  up  the  succession.  The  continued  possession  of  the  see  of 
Rome  by  an  usurpation,  would  in  a  still  greater  degree  produce  the 
same  effect. 
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But  the  Jewish  Church  was  national ;  co-extensive  with  the  nation. — 
J  he  Christian  Church  is  Catholic,  to  be  equally  adapted  to  every  nation. 
Nations  are  by  the  Divine  Will  confined  within  certain  limits.  Both 
Providential  and  revealed  evidence  exists  that  an  universal  empire  is  not 
consonant  to  the  Divine  Will;  and  we  know  of  no  reason  for  believing 
that  a  republican  form  of  government  for  such  an  empire  would  pro¬ 
duce  any  change  in  that  particular.  But  the  Church  is  designed  to  be 
universal ;  states  are  not.  Moreover  the  Jewish  nation  ^  was  a  Theo¬ 
cracy,  of  which  God  challenged  the  government  as  His  own  preroga¬ 
tive,  and  vindicated  his  authority  by  signs  and  wonders  and  by  Provi¬ 
dential  dispensations,  so  marked  as  almost  to  change  their  nature  for  that 
of  miracles.  Other  nations  are  under  the  government  of  God,  but  his 
administration  of  that,  government  is  Providential  only.  He  regulates 
their  affairs  without  any  direct  and  obvious  interference.  But  the 
authority  of  the  individuals  who  apparently  direct  the  formal  govern¬ 
ment  is  none  the  less  derived  from  Him. 

These  facts  seem  to  strengthen  the  reasons  for  a  difference  in  the  mode 
of  designating  the  persons  to  whom  authority  is  to  be  committed  be¬ 
tween  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors.  We  find  that,  even  among  the 
chosen  people,  where  t lie  territorial  limits,  of  the  Church  and  nation  were 
the  same,  the  ecclesiastical  succession  was  provided  for  according  to  a 
fixed  rule,  while  . the  civil  was  regulated  sometimes  by  direct  revelation, 
sometimes  by  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence.  But  when  the  Church 
was  to  be  extended  into  many  nations,  the  necessity  for  a  fixed  form  of 
government,  at  least  of  succession,  was  increased  ;  since  it  became  the 
badge  of  her  identity.  On  the  other  hand  more  latitude  could  be  al¬ 
low  ed  as  to  the  forms  of  civil  government;  because  their  diversity  would 
mark  the  diversity  which  it  was  the  Divine  design  should  exist  among 
different  nations  the  more  strongly.  So  when  the  Theocracy  was  no 
longer  to  be  visible  and  sustained  by  wonders,  there  remained  no  longer 
any  means  of  establishing  the  direct  commission  from  on  high,  which  is 
required  in  transacting  matters  respecting  the  interests  of  eternity,  than 
a  traceable  succession.  So  also,  without  violating  the  principle  of  a  merely 
Providential,  not  Theocratic,  government  of  the  world,  there  remained 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  form  of  government  in  each  particular  na¬ 
tion,  but  by  causing  it  to  arise  out.  of  circumstances,  which,  to  the  infidel 
observer  appear  casual,  while  they  are  really  regulated  by  the  counsel  of 
the  Divine  Will,  acting  in  the  manner  which  we  call  Providential ;  that 
is  through  second  causes,  which  are  regulated  without  any  visible  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Accordingly  we  find  that  while  a 
mode  of  succession,  and  of  verifying  succession,  is  provided  for  the 
Church,  those  matters  are  left  in  the  State  to  human  wisdom,  controlled 
no  doubt  by  Providential  guidance. 

But  in  the  designation  of  the  individuals  who,  according  to  the  forms 
established,  either  Divinely  or  humanly,  are  to  be  called  to  exercise 
power,  the  same  distinction  does  not  exist.  The  choice  of  those  indi¬ 
viduals  in  both  cases  is  regulated  by  laws  which  are  seemingly  human. 
In  the  Church  the  individual  chosen  under  such  laws  receives  the  stamp 
of  his  authority  by  admittance  to  the  succession  in  the  Divinely  appoint¬ 
ed  mode;  but  the  manner  in  which  he  is  designated  is  a  different  affair, 
and  may  be  regulated  by  human  laws.  The  Romanists  indeed  hold 
that  every  bishop  must  be  designated  by  the  pope,  or  at  least  confirmed 
by  him,  that  is,  he  must  adopt  the  designation  made  by  others.  We 
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have  already  remarked  that  this  principle  would  soon  bring  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  an  end.  In  fact  it  has  already  done  so,  since  there  was  a  period 
at  which  there  did  not  exist  a  single  bishop  who  had  been  designated  or 
confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  all  the  bishops  now  in  the  world,  including 
Pius  IX  himself,  derive  their  episcopal  succession  through  such  bishops. 
But  the  true  doctrine  is  that  a  bishop,  however  chosen,  derives  his 
authority  from  his  consecration,  and  the  election,  however  made,  must 
be  regarded,  provided  he  receive  consecration,  as  the  Providential  indi¬ 
cation  of  him  as  the  individual  who  is  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  authority 
in  the  place  for  which  he  is  elected  and  ordained.  Just  in  the  same 
manner  the  birth  of  a  prince,  provided  he  succeed  his  father,  and  the 
election  of  a  president  or  governor,  who  lives  to  take  the  oaths  of  office, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  Providential  indications  of  them  as  the  individuals 
who  are  to  exercise  civil  authority  in  their  respective  nations  or  states. 

All  persons,  then,  who  exercise  authority,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
exercise  it  by  delegation  from  G  oo.  It  is  given  them  by  Him,  manifested 
by  the  course  of  His  Providence.  They  are  called  to  their  offices  accord¬ 
ing  to  rules  laid  down  by  one  of  the  two  societies  to  which  he  has  direct¬ 
ly  delegated  His  authority,  or  according  to  rules  which  he  has  himself 
more  directly  enacted.  “  By  Him  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice,” 
and  the  same  is  equally  true  of  presidents  and  governors,  of  bishops  and 
priests.  We  are  all  under  the  authority  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  gov¬ 
ernment  by  His  direct  appointment,  and  we  are  called  to  obey  as  that 
government  those  particular  persons,  within  whose  jurisdiction  we  find 
ourselves  placed ;  not  because  we  have  come  under  any  direct  contract 
so  to  do,  which  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  we  have  not,  but  because 
it  is  the  will  of  God  ;  because  He  has  commanded  the  members  of  His 
Church,  “obey  those  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  your¬ 
selves,  for  they  watch  for  your  souls  as  they  who  must  give  an  account,” 
and  the  members  of  his  states,  “  be  subject  to  principalities  and 
powers,  obey  magistrates,  be  ready  to  every  good  work.”  This  is 
exactly  in  the  same  spirit  in  which,  in  that  other  institution  of  His,  the 
family,  He  says  to  children,  “  obey  your  parents,  in  the  Lord,  for  this 
is  right,”  “obey  your  parents  in  all  things  :  for  this  is  well  pleasing 
unto  the  Lord  and  to  servants,  “  obey  in  all  things  your  masters  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  flesh  ;  not  with  eye-service  as  men-pleasers ;  but  in  sin¬ 
gleness  of  heart,  fearing  God.” 

The  spirit  or  principle  of  all  these  texts  is  the  same,  obedience  to 
man  for  God’s  sake.  Obedience  to  man  because  he  is  placed  over  us  by 
the  Will  of  God,  and  that  not  the  less  because  that  Will  has  been  mani¬ 
fested  only  in  the  course  of  Providence;  in  a  mode  in  which  the  hand 
of  God  can  only  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  faith,  and  the  eye  of  the  man  of 
the  world  sees  only  the  order  of  nature  and  the  ordinary  course  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs.  How  different  is  the  spirit  which  these  precepts  require 
from  “  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,”  of  which  we  hear  so  much. 
We  moderns  scorn  to  yield  any  obedience  to  any  man.  Our  priest  is 
our  equal,  at  most,  perhaps  only  one  whom  we,  like  Micah,  have  hired 
to  be  our  priest,  hoping  that  the  Lord  will  do  us  good,  seeing  we  have 
a  Levite  for  our  priest,  and  he  may  be  happy  if  he  is  unto  us  as  one  of 
our  sons,  instead  of  being  as  our  father.  Our  bishop  is  nothing  to  us  at 
all,  unless  he  is  a  good  preacher  and  an  agreeable  man,  and  agrees  with 
us  in  the  matters  about  which  the  Church  is  divided.  In  that  case  he 
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may  be  our  guest  when  lie  makes  his  visitation,  and  a  useful  person  in 
contending  for  our  principles,  and  so  far  we  will  use  him  ;  but  as  to 
obeying  him,  why  should  we  obey  him  whom  we  have  not  chosen, 
more  than  we  obey  the  priest  whom  we  have  chosen.  We  did 
not  choose  either  of  them  to  rule  us,  but  only  to  preach  to  us  such  doc¬ 
trine  as  we  liked,  that  is,  to  put  our  own  opinions  before  us  in  a  strong 
and  agreeable  light;  if  they  do  more  than  this,  they  exceed  the  commis¬ 
sion  which  we  gave  them,  as  for  that  which  God  gave  them  we  do  not 
really  believe  in  its  existence.  The  Apostolical  succession  is  a  theory, 
which  we  hold  with  more  or  less  intensity,  as  a  theory;  practically,  it  is 
long  ago  obsolete,  and  the  course  of  Providence  has  given  place  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs.  Bishops  and  priests  are,  there¬ 
fore,  only  our  equals,  and  hardly  that,  in  respect  that  they  subsist  on  our 
money,  which  we  give,  because  we  choose  to  do  so,  and  just  as  long 
as  we  choose  to  give  it,  that  is,  just  as  long  as  they  please  us. — 
This  is  the  popular  scheme  of  Church  government  brought  out  into 
words;  which  perhaps  few  would  use,  but  which  are  nevertheless  the 
true  expressions  of  their  opinions,  as  we  see  them  expressed  in  their 
actions.  II  ow  different  are  such  views  from  those  required  by  the 
texts  which  we  have  cited  I  They  imply  a  total  forgetfulness  of  the 
Divine  right,  which  God  has  given  to  the  clergy,  of  obedience  and  of 
maintenance.  He  has  said  “  obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you, 
and  submit  yourselves,  for  they  watch  for  your  souls  as  they  that  must 
give  account,”  and  He  has  also  said,  “  Let  him  that  is  taught  minister 
unto  him  that  teachcth  in  all  good  things ;”  and  “  the  Lord  hath  or¬ 
dained  that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel.” 

Our  civil  rulers  receive  little  more  obedience  for  the  Lord’s  sake  than 
our  ecclesiastical.  They  receive  more  obedience,  because  they  possess 
the  means  of  outward  coercion,  and  they  receive  it  just  so  far  as  that 
means  extends,  and  no  farther.  If  the  plain  meaning  of  a  law  can  be 
evaded,  no  body  scruples  to  do  it;  if  it  is  more  convenient  to  undergo, 
or  to  run  the  risk  of,  a  penalty,  than  to  obey  the  law,  no  body  obeys.  A 
law  without  a  penalty  is  a  dead  letter.  Then  as  to  the  persons  of  our 
rulers,  they  receive  maintenance  out  of  the  public  funds,  which  are  raised 
by  taxation,  and  are  not  paid  by  us  individually  ;  still  we  regard  them 
as  public  servants,  not  as  the  delegates  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  world, 
and  we  regard  ourselves,  each  of  us  for  himself,  as  the  public,  the  sove¬ 
reign  people,  whom  the  public  servants  are  bound  to  obey.  If  we  have  any 
personal  respect  for  them  ourselves,  it  is  not  as  the  rulers  of  the  nation, 
but  as  the  leaders  of  our  party,  whom  we  have  individually  chosen  for 
our  leaders.  If  they  belong  to  the  opposite  party,  and  we  have  not  in¬ 
dividually  chosen  them,  we  have  no  respect  for  them  at  all,  wTe  consider 
them  as  men  elevated  into  office  without  our  consent,  and  exercising 
power  over  us  against  our  will.  They  are,  therefore,  our  personal 
enemies,  whom  we  must  overcome.  This  can  only  be  done  by  bring¬ 
ing  them  into  the  contempt  or  dislike  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
and  to  that  end  we  address  ourselves.  We  regard  them  only  as  men, 
not  as  rulers;  but  in  our  hostility  to  the  men  the  respect  which  we  owe 
to  the  rulers  is  uniformly  forgotten. 

That  these  evils,  both  in  Church  and  state,  exist,  we  suppose  no 
one  will  deny.  The  remedy  for  them  is  in  a  return  to  the  old  doctrine 
that  there  “  is  no  power  but  of  God,  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
of  God.”  “  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power  resisteth  the  or- 
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dinance  of  God  ;  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  unto  themselves 
damnation,”  “For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.’  — 
“  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for 
conscience  sake.”  Let  us  therefore  learn  to  “  Submit  ourselves  to 
every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord’s  sake  ;  whether  it  be  unto  king 
as  supreme,  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him  for  the 
punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well,  for  so 
is  the  Will  of  God,  that  with  well  doing”  we  “  may  put  to  silence  the 
ignorance  of  foolish  men:  as  free,  and  not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of 
maliciousness,  but  as  the  servants  of  God.”  1  Veter  ii.  13,  14,  15. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


METRICAL  PSALTER, 

Psalm  V. 

verb;,  mea  auribus. 

1.  Ponder  my  words;  regard  my  thought ; 

2.  O  hearken  to  the  voice  half-taught 

To  call,  my  God  and  King  : 

3.  That  voice,  shalt  thou,  Lord,  hear  betimes. 
While  with  the  earliest  morning-chimes 

Mine  upward  pray’r  I  bring. 

4.  Thou  art  the  God,  no  sin  can  please  ; 

No  evil  dwells  with  Thee  at  ease  ; 

5.  The  fool  Thy  sight  must  quit ; 
Thou  hat’st  those  that  work  vanity, 

6.  Destroyest  them  that  speak  a  lie, 

Abhorr’st  blood  and  deceit. 

7.  For  me,  within  Thine  House  I’ve  stood, 
Trusting  Thy  mercies’  multitude, 

ATorshipping  in  Thy  fear: 

8.  — Make  Thy  way  plain  before  my  face  ; 
Lord,  lead  me  in  each  righteous  trace, 

Because  of  foemen  near. 

9.  No  faithfulness  is  in  their  mouth  ; 

10.  They  flatter  with  their  tongue’s  untruth  ; 

Their  throat,  a  sepulchre 
Wherein  herd  foul  and  dang’rous  shapes 
Bred  from  the  Wickedness  that  keeps 
Within  their  heart,  its  lair. 
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11.  Destroy  them  in  their  own  device; 

God,  cast  them  out  to  earn  the  price 

Of  ill-deeds  multiplied, 

12.  Rebels  against  thee;  but  let  those 
Who  trust  in  Thee,  joy  o’er  their  foes. 

Clinging  to  Thee,  their  Guide. 

These  ever  shall  give  thanks,  who  prove 
How  Thou  art  their  defence;  their  love 

To  Tliy  name,  grace  shall  yield  ; 

13.  For  Thou,  Lord,  wilt  the  righteous  bless 
And  with  Thy  loving  kindliness 

Guard  him  as  with  a  shield  ! 


The  Arabic  numerals  refer  to  the  verses  in  the  Prayer-Book  Psalter. 


SAINT  JAMES  THE  APOSTLE. 


Not  always  comes  a  secret  heart-wish  true 
Like  his,  Apostle  of  the  chosen  Three  ; 

Rebuked  at  first  and  humbler  bid  to  be. 

His  forward  love  failed  not  to  win  its  due. 

Earliest  of  all  that  glorious  Company 

To  pledge  the  chalice  of  his  Master’s  wo — 
Who  knows  if  not  his  longed-for  station  so, 
Close  by  his  Master’s  side,  he  went  to  fill 

And  watch  the  place  (such  love  could  not  forgo) 
Kept  for  the  latest-comer  open  still  ? a 


God  weighs  our  aspirations  with  our  will ; 

Bears  not  man’s  pride  ;  and,  if  some  zealous  heart 
Calls  fire  from  Heaven  on  wickedness  to  dart, 
Forgives,  but  leaves  the  flame  to  work  a  kindlier  part! 


a  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  St.  James  and  St.  John,  for  whom  places  on  the  right  and 
left  in  Messiah’s  Kingdom,  were  asked  by  the  too  fond  Salome,  came  actually  to  stand  at 
the  two  extremes  of  the  Apostolic  Life-cycle.  One,  St.  James,  the  earliest  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom  ;  the  other,  St.  Jotm,  martyr  in  will  but  not  in  deed,  went  last  to  his  rest. 
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The  Editor  begs  leave  to  say,  that  be  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  by  his 
correspondents  under  this  head. 

[For  the  True  Catholic.] 

THE  JERUSALEM  TARGUM. 

The  following  Translation  of  parts  of  the  Jerusalem  Targum  is  from 
the  Latin  of  Francis  Taylor  ;b  and  may  be  not  without  interest  to  some 
of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  name,  but  want  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing  the  contents  of  the  Book.  The  labor  and  fidelity  of 
Taylor  have  been  lauded  by  the  learned  Gataker  ;  the  partiality  of 
whose  praise,  though  it  was  that  of  a  father-in-law,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect.  A  more  disinterested  and  perhaps  weighty  testimony,  that  of 
Selden,  accompanies  the  edition  quoted.  So  much  for  the  version  from 
which  tlfe  present  translation  is  made. 

The  best  account  of  the  original,  of  its  scope  and  other  particulars, 
may  be  given  in  an  extract  from  the  Latin  preface  of  the  version.  After 
some  didactics  as  to  the  mode  and  object  of  criticism,  and  the  temper 
in  which  criticisms  ought  to  be  offered  and  received,  Tavlor  goes  on  to 
say ; 

“  1st.  Of  the  title  of  this  paraphrase.  In  general,  it  is  called  Targum, 
which  signifies  interpretation,  but  denotes  peculiarly  a  Paraphrastic  in¬ 
terpretation  ;  rendering  not  so  much  the  words  as  the  meaning  in  an¬ 
other  tongue.  Hence  the  Arabs  and  the  Turks  have  their  Doregoman 
— an  Interpreter  or  Translator.  But  the  word  Targum  par  excellence 
is  applied  to  a  Chaldee  translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  were 
three  Chaldee  paraphrases  chiefly  used  among  the  Jews;  one,  of  Onke- 
los,  one  of  Jonathan  and  one  of  Jerusalem.  That  of  Onkelos  was  of 
the  Law;  that  of  Jonathan,  of  the  Prophets;  that  of  Jerusalem,  of  the 
Hagiographa.  But  this  last  is  not  the  same  with  what  we  now  give. 

This  present  one  is  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  exists  in  the  first  Venice 
Bible,  in  the  Bible  of  Buxtorf,  and  in  the  small  Pentateuch  published 
at  Venice.  We  have  not  been  in  the  way  of  seeing  any  other  copies. 

Why  it  is  called  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  the  learned  are  not  agreed. — 
Serarius  will  have  it  that  the  paraphrase  of  Onkelos  was  Babylonish  ; 
and  thence  conjectures  that  this  was  called  the  Jerusalem  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  former,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Babylon  and  Jerusalem 
Talmuds.  Helvicus  supposes  that  this  came  from  the  School  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  not  from  that  at  Babylon  ;  and  hence  the  indication  of  the 
title.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  of  the  name,  it  is  certain 
that  there  were  two  Jerusalem  paraphrases  of  the  Pentateuch,  (unless, 
indeed,  the  fragments  of  a  larger  work  now  lost  should  have  been  col¬ 
lected  in  this)  since  there  are  innumerable  passages  quoted  by  Elias, 


b  Targum  Hierosolymitanum,  in  quinque  libros  Legis  e  lingua  Chaldaica  in  Latinam 
conversum  ;  opera  Francisci  Tayleri,  Angli,  Verbi  Divini  in  sede  Christi  apud  Cantuarienses 
concionatoris  :  unacum  notis  marginatibus  sensum  locorum  difficilium  exprimentibus.  Lon- 
dini.  1649.  sm.  4to. 
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(Levita)  which  do  not  exist  in  our  copies  ;  as  has  been  copiously  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  illustrious  Buxtorf  in  his  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  and 
Rabbinical  Lexicon. 

2d.  As  to  the  author  of  this  book,  the  silence  is  profound  ;  nor  have 
we  any  light  beyond  the  conjectures  of  the  learned.  Those  who  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  Onkelos  and  Aquila,  make  the  latter  the  author  of  this 
Paraphrase.  Others  attribute  it  to  the  Paraphrast  of  the  Hagiographa, 
viz.  Rabbi  Joseph  the  Blind. 

3d.  The  date  of  its  composition  is  not  less  uncertain;  as  Elias 
acknowledges  who  nevertheless  presumes  it  to  have  been  written  before 
or  shortly  after  the  Talmud.  Helvicus  supposes  the  author  of  this 
Targum  to  have  been  co-temporary  with  Jonathan  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  style. 

4th.  With  respect  to  the  Dialect,  it  is  certain  that  those  Paraphrasts 
although  writing  in  Chaldee,  yet  made  use  of  different  dialects  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  periods  and  localities  in  which  they  lived.  Of  the 
Chald  ee  language  there  were  at  least  tltree  such  dialects.  The  first  was 
the  Babylonian — prevailing  during  the  Babylonian  Reigns- and  then  the 
purest.  This  is  used  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  and  in 
one  verse  of  Jeremiah,  (Jer.  x.  11  ;)  and  subsequently,  though  less 
pure,  by  Onkelos,  Jonathan  and  the  author  of  the  Babylon  Talmud. 
The  second  dialect  was  the  Jerusalemitic  ;  which  was  familiar  to  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  This  is  employed  by  the  authors  of  the  Targum  on 
the  Hagiographa  and  the  Targums  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Jonathan  (if 
that  be  his  which  bears  his  name)  on  the  Law.  It  can  also  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  in  the  Book  Zohar  and  in  some  of  the 
Medrashim.  The  third  called  the  Syra-Comagene  or  Antiochene  spread 
from  the  district  of  Antioch  into  the  other  parts  of  Syria.  In  this,  the 
Syriac  New  Testament  is  written.  Our  Jerusalem  Targum  exhibits 
the  name  of  the  second  of  these  dialects,  instead  of  that  of  the  author. 

5th.  A  few  words  will  suffice  as  to  the  method  and  arrangement  of 
this  book.  This  Paraphrast  does  not  explain  all  the  chapters,  nor  even 
every  verse,  as  the  othes  do  ;  but  only  some  select  ones  ;  either  because 
he  supposed  the  verses  so  selected  to  be  the  most  difficult,  and  therefore 
the  more  requiring  explanation,  or  because  in  point  of  fact,  only  the 
fragments  of  a  more  complete  work  have  come  down  to  us.” 

The  remainder  of  the  preface  is  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the 
utility  and  attractiveness  of  the  work  ;  of  the  former  of  which  charac¬ 
teristics,  the  readers  will  be  best  able  to  judge  for  themselves  from  this 
specimen,  and  the  latter  they  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  estimate  less 
highly  than  the  enthusiastic  scholar. 

These  preliminaries  may  be  aptly  terminated  by  a  few  extracts  from 
Horne’s  industrious  compilation;0  first  regarding  the  Targums  generally, 
and  secondly  as  to  this  Jerusalem  Targum  in  particular.  “  There  are 
at  present  extant  ten  Paraphrases  in  different  parts  of  the  O.  T. ;  three 
of  which  comprise  the  Pentateuch  : — 1.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos;  2. 
That  falsely  ascribed  to  Jonathan  [of  which  Taylor  has  already  express¬ 
ed  the  doubt,]  and  usually  cited  as  the  Targum  of  the  Pseudo-Jona¬ 
than  ;  and  3.  The  Jerusalem  Targum ;  4.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan 
ben  Uzziel,  on  the  Prophets ;  5.  The  Targum  of  Rabbi  Joseph  the 


c  T-  H.  Horne:  An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 
Vol.  II.  ch.  v.  4th  Am.  Ed.  Stereot. 
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Blind,  (or  one-eyed)  on  the  Hagiographa  ;  6.  an  anonymous  Targum 
on  the  five  Megilloth,  i.  e.  the  Books  of  Ruth,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes, 
Song  of  Solomon  and  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  ;  7.  8.  9.  three  Tar- 
gums  on  the  Book  of  Esther;  10.  a  Targum  on  the  two  Books  of  Chroni¬ 
cles.” 

“  The  Jerusalem  Targum  derives  its  name  from  the  dialect  in  which 
it  is  composed.  It  is  by  no  means  a  connected  paraphrase.  In  many 
respects  it  correspondents  with  that  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  whose 
legendary  tales  are  here  frequently  repeated,  abridged  or  expanded. 
From  the  impurity  of  its  style  and  the  number  of  Greek,  Latin  and 
Persian  words  which  it  contains,  Bp.  Walton,  Carpzor,  Wolpius 
and  many  other  eminent  philologists  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  compila¬ 
tion  by  several  authors,  and  consists  of  extracts  and  collections.  From 
these  internal  evidences,  the  commencement  of  the  7th  century  has  been 
assigned  as  its  probable  date  ;  but  it  is  more  likely  not  to  have  been 
written  before  the  8th,  or  perhaps  the  9th  century.  This  Targum  has 
been  translated  into  Latin  by  Chevalier  and  by  Francis  Taylor.” 

We  now  append  an  English  Version  of  the  earlier  part  of  it. 

THE  TARGUM  OF  JERUSALEM, 

OR 

SHORT  CHALDEE  PARAPHRASE 

ON  THE 

PENTATEUCH. 


Genesis  ;  Chapter  1. 

1.  In  Wisdom,  the  Lord  created. 

2.  And  the  Earth.  The  Earth  was  waste  and  empty,  and  undwelt 
on  by  the  children  of  men,  and  destitute  of  every  animal.  But  the 
Spirit  of  mercy  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  breathed  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters. 

5.  Thus  it  was  evening,  and  it  was  morning  when  in  the  beginning 
He  ordered  the  work  of  the  first  Day. 

7.  And  He  separated  the  waters  above  from  those  below. 

14.  And  let  them  be for  signs.  And  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  fixed 
periods,  and  for  sanctifying  the  beginnings  of  the  months  and  years. 

27.  Created.  And  the  Word  of  the  Lord  created  man  in  His  like¬ 
ness  ;  in  the  likeness  and  presence  [face]  of  the  Lord,  created  He  him  : 
male  and  female  created  He  them. 

Chapter  II. 

7.  And  man  became  a  living  creature,  (animal.) 

9.  The  tree.  And  the  tree  of  knowledge,  of  which  whoever  ate 
could  distinguish  between  good  and  evil. 

15.  And  took.  And  the  Lord  God  took  man  and  placed  him  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  ;  and  provided  that  he  should  cultivate  and  observe 
the  Law. 

18.  I  will  make  him  a  wife,  like  himseif,  (as  if  he  had  passed  into  her.) 

20.  But  there  was  not  found  for  the  man  a  mate  like  himself. 
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24.  Therefore  a  man  shall  leave  the  couch  of  father  and  mother. 

25.  Nor  knew  they  what  shame  was. 

Chapter  III. 

7.  Aprons.  Gowns. 

8.  Walking.  Walking  in  the  garden  in  the  strength,  (or  middle) 
of  the  day. 

9.  Called.  And  the  Word  of  the  Lord  God  called  to  Adam  and 
said  to  him  :  Behold,  the  world  which  I  have  made  is  open  before  me ; 
darkness  and  light  are  clear  in  my  sight.  Wherefore  thinkest  thou,  then, 
that  the  place  where  thou  art  is  unknown  to  me  1  Is  this  the  command 
I  gave  thee  ? 

15.  Shall  bruise.  It  will  happen  when  the  children  of  the  woman 
shall  have  labored  (literally,  tilled)  in  the  law  and  done  its  commands, 
that  they  shall  be  strong,  and  striking  on  thy  head  shall  slay  thee.  But 
when  the  children  of  the  woman  shall  have  forsaken  the  precepts  of 
the  law,  nor  observed  its  commands,  then  thou  shalt  be  strong,  and  strik¬ 
ing  on  their  heel  shall  wound  them.  Yet  for  the  children  of  the  woman 
there  shall  be  healing  ;  but  for  thee,  O  serpent,  no  cure.  But  they  shall 
help  the  one  the  other  to  cure  the  bruise  in  the  heel,  (that  is  in  the  last 
days,)  in  the  days  of  Messiah  the  King. 

18.  Thorns.  And  thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  multiply  for  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  eat  the  grass  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Then  Adam  answer¬ 
ed  and  said  :  I  pray  Thee,  by  the  mercies  which  are  even  before  Thee, 
O  Lord,  that  we  may  not  be  counted  like  the  beasts,  and  made  to  eat 
the  grass  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Leave  us  to  stand  upright,  and 
labor  with  the  labor  of  our  hands,  and  have  our  food  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  that  in  this  there  may  be  difference  before  Thee  between  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men  and  the  beasts. 

22.  Behold.  And  the  Word  of  the  Lord  God  said  :  Behold,  the 
man  whom  I  have  created  alone  in  the  world  as  I  am  one  in  the  heaven 
above;  it  shall  be  that  many  people  shall  spring  from  him.  From  him 
will  arise  a  people,  knowing  how  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil. 
Now,  therefore,  it  is  good  that  we  drive  him  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
before  he  reaches  forth  his  hand,  and  taking  of  the  tree  of  Life  eats  and 
lives  forever. 

24.  Drove  out.  And  He  drove  out  man,  and  the  glory  of  His  Divine 
image,  and  in  the  part  of  the  garden  of  Eden  towards  the  east,  He 
placed  besides  two  cherubs.  Two  thousand  years  before  the  world 
was  laid,  had  He  created  the  Law  and  hell,  as  He  had  also  prepared 
the  garden  of  Eden.  The  garden  He  prepared  for  the  just,  that  they 
might  eat  of  the  fruits  ofits  Tree  (of  Life)  and  delight  themselves  therein, 
because  in  their  day  they  had  observed  the  precepts  of  the  law. 
But  for  the  wicked  He  had  prepared  Hell,  (Gehenna,)  like  a  sharp 
sword  devouring  on  both  edges.  In  the  midst  of  it,  He  placed  the 
sparkles  of  the  Law,  and  red-hot  coals  to  burn  up  the  wicked,  that  He 
might  avenge  Himself  upon  those  hereafter,  who  had  not  in  this  life 
observed  the  precepts  of  the  Law.  The  Tree  of  Life  is  therefore  the 
Law.  Whoever  observes  it  in  this  world  shall  live  and  flourish  like 
the  Tree  of  Life.  And  the  Law  is  good  to  him  that  observes  it,  in  this 
time  as  is  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Life  in  time  to  come. 
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Chapter  IV. 

7.  If  tlioit  doest  well.  If  thy  works  in  this  time  shall  be  good,  will 
there  not  be  given  thee  a  mansion  and.  repose  in  future  ?  And  if  thy 
works  in  this  world  be  not  good,  thy  sin  is  kept  until  the  Great  judg¬ 
ment-day,  and  lieth  at  the  door  of  the  heart.  Until  then,  1  have  given 
into  thy  hand  power  over  thine  evil  lust,  and  thou  shalt  rule  over  it 
either  for  doing  well  or  for  sin. 

8.  And  Cain  talked  ivith  Abel  his  brother.  And  it  came  to  pass  as 
they  two  went  out  in  the  open  field,  Cain  answered  and  said  to  Abel 
his  brother  :  There  is  no  judgment,  nor  Judge,  nor  another  world,  nor 
good  reward  laid  up  for  the  just,  nor  vengeance  to  be  taken  of  the  wick¬ 
ed,  nor  was  it  in  mercy  that  the  world  was  made,  nor  was  it  said  of 
mercy  that  thine  offering  was  received  well-pleased,  but  mine  should 
not  be  so  received.  Abel  answered  Cain  and  said  :  There  is  a  judgment 
and  there  is  a  Judge,  and  another  world  than  this,  and  undeserved  re¬ 
wards  laid  up  for  the  good,  and  meet  vengeance  on  the  wicked  ;  this 
world  also  was  created  in  mercy,  and  in  mercy  it  was  said  (but  it  was 
spoken  of  the  fruits  of  good  works)  that  my  works  were  upright  above 
thine,  and  that  my  oblation  was  well  pleasing  and  accepted,  but  that  thine 
was  not  approved.  Thus  they  two  contended  in  the  field,  and  Cain  rose 
up  against  Abel  his  brother  and  slew  him. 

10.  The  voice  of  the  blood  of  the  just  persons  who  shall  be  born  of 
Abel  thy  brother. 

13.  And  Cain  said  before  the  Lord  :  My  sins  are  many  to  be  borne, 
yet  with  Thee  is  the  power  tc  absolve  me  and  forgive. 

16.  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  dwelt  in 
the  land  an  exile  and  wanderer  in  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden.  And 
it  was  so  that  before  Cain  slew  Abel,  his  brother,  the  earth  had  borne 
for  him  multiplied  fruits ;  but  after  he  had  sinned  and  slain  his  brother, 
it  bore  only  thorns  and  thistles. 

Chapter  V. 

4.  Eight.  Eight  hundred  years;  and  during  those  years  he  begat  sons 
and  daughters. 

5.  And  he  died.  And  he  died  and  was  gathered  out  of  the  world. 

24.  Walked.  And  Enoch  served  in  truth  before  the  Lord  ;  and  lo  ! 

he  was  not,  because  he  was  taken  away  by  the  Word  and  Presence  of 
the  Lord. 


Chapter  VI. 

.3.  Said.  And  the  Word  of  the  Lord  said  :  The  generations  to  come 
after  the  generation  of  the  Flood,  shall  not  be  sentenced  to  perdition,  de¬ 
solation  and  universal  destruction.  Have  I  not  imparted  my  Spirit  to 
the  children  of  men  1  Therefore  since  they  are  flesh,  and  their  works 
some  good  and  some  evil,  behold  I  have  allowed  them  a  term  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  that  they  might  learn  wisdom,  which  how¬ 
ever  they  have  not  done. 

6.  And  it  repented.  And  the  face  of  the  Lord  was  sad  through  His 
Word,  because  He  had  made  man  upon  the  earth,  and  He  doubted  in 
His  heart. 
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8.  But  Noah,  because  he  was  upright  in  his  generation,  found  grace 
and  mercy  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

Second  Section  of  the  Law  :  beginning  at  chap.  vi.  verse  9. 

11.  Was  filled.  And  the  Earth  was  filled  with  violence  and  rapine 
(or,  with  the  violent  and  robbers.) 

14.  Ark.  An  ark  of  cedar  wood. 

Chapter  VII. 

11.  Windows.  And  the  windows  of  Heaven  were  opened. 

16.  Shut  him  in.  And  the  Word  of  the  Lord  had  mercy  on  him. 

Chapter  VIII. 

1.  Remembered.  And  He  remembered  Noah  in  the  loving-kindness 
that  is  ever  with  Him. 

Passover.  And  the  Lord  made  the  breath  (or  Spirit)  of  His  mercy  to 
pass  over. 

10.  Stayed.  And  he  begun  to  reckon. 

22.  In  all  the  days  of  the  earth,  henceforth,  seed-times  and  harvests, 
and  cold  and  heat,  and  day  and  night  shall'  not  leave  off. 

Chapter  IX. 

20.  Regan.  Again  Noah  began  to  be  ajust  man,  and  lie  planted  the 
vine. 


Chapter  X. 

2.  The  sons  of  Japhct.  The  sons  of  Japhet,  Gomer.  And  the  names 
of  their  settlements  (or  prefecturates)  are  Africa  and  Germany  and  Me¬ 
dia  and  Macedonia  and  Athens  (or  Attica;  in  the  Chaldee,  Jattania) 
and  Assos  ( Anasia,  in  Chaldee ;  Osia  according  to  Onkelos)  and 
Thrace. 

3.  The  sons  of  Gomer.  And  the  sons  of  Gomer  and  the  names  of 
their  settlements  are  Asia,  Phrygia  (or  Persia)  and  Barbary. 

4.  The  sons  of  Javan.  And  the  sons  of  Javan,  Elishah.  And  their  set¬ 
tlements  are  Hellas,  Tarsus  (Alastrasos,  in  one  word  in  the  Chaldee, 
but  separated  in  the  Hebrew,)  Italy  and  Dodona. 

9.  The  same  was  mighty  in  hunting,  i.  e.  in  sin  before  the  Lord,  who 
hunted  (or  persecuted)  men  in  their  speech,  and  said  to  them  :  With¬ 
draw  yourselves  from  the  judgments  [i.  e.  the  obedience]  of  the  Lord 
and  cleave  to  the  judgment  of  Nimrod.  Wherefore  it  is  said  still,  As 
Nimrod  the  mighty  in  hunting,  i.  e.  in  sin  before  the  Lord. 

10.  The  beginning,  And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel 
and  Edessa  and  Nisibis  and  Ctesiphon  in  the  land  ofBabylon. 

11.  Out  of  that  land.  Out  of  that  country  went  forth  the  Assyrian, 
and  built  Niriive  and  the  streets  of  the  city  [perhaps  the  city  of  broad 
streets]  and  Artagigarta. 

12.  And  the  city  of  the  Thelassians  between  Ninive  and  Artagigarta. 
The  same  is  a  great  city. 

13.  Mitzrajim  begat  the  Mareotians  (or  Moors,  says  Schindler)  and  the 
Pentapolitans  and  the  Lusitanians  (or  Lycians.) 
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14.  And  the  Pelusiots  and  Pantaschenites  (perhaps  all  the  Scenites  or 
dwellers  in  tents,  i.  e.  the  Arabs)  whence  went  out  the  Philistines  and 
Cappadocians. 

17.  Arid  the  Hivite.  And  the  Tripolitans,  and  the  Arkites  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Caparorsa. 

18.  And  the  Antaradans  and  the  Emessenes  and  the  Antiochenes  : 
from  Babel  afterwards  were  divided  the  banners  of  the  nations. 

Chapter  XI. 

1.  Was.  And  all  the  generations  of  the  earth  were  of  one  speech  and 
one  language  and  one  mind  :  for  they  all  used  that  sacred  language 
with  which  the  world  had  been  created  from  the  beginning. 

2.  When  they  made  their  heart  to  wander  that  they  should  not  follow 
His  word  by  Whom  the  world  was  made  in  the  beginning,  they  found 
a  valley  in  the  land  of  Pontus  and  there  they  dwelt. 

4.  And  they  said  :  Come  now  and  let  us  build  ourselves  a  city  and  a 
tower  whose  top  shall  reach  the  height  of  the  heavens.  And  let  us  make 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  it  a  temple  [a  place  of  worship]  on  the  top  : 
and  let  us  place  a  sword  in  his  hand  who  there  may  control  our  wars 
before  we  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 

30.  And  Sarai.  And  Sarai  was  barren  ;  she  had  no  son. 

Third  Section  of  the  Law:  beginning  with  chap.  xii.  verse  1. 

Chapter  XII. 

2.  I  will  make  thee.  And  I  will  set  thee  over  many  nations  and  will 
bless  thee.  And  I  will  strengthen  thee;  and  Abram  shall  be  blessed  of 

many. 

3.  And  I  will  bless  him  who  blesses  thee,  and  whoso  cursefh  thee  he 
shall  be  cursed,  and  in  thy  righteousness  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
shall  be  blessed. 

5.  And  the  souls.  And  the  souls  of  the  strangers. 

6.  Elon  Moreh.  The  plain  of  Vision. 

15.  Was  talcen.  And  the  woman  was  taken  into  the  palace  of  Pha¬ 
raoh. 

Chapter  XIII. 

6.  Substance.  Their  pcculium  [or  separate  property.] 

7.  There  was  strife  between  the  herdsmen  of  Abram  and  the  herds¬ 
man  of  Lot.  The  herdsmen  of  Abram  were  looking  after  their  flocks, 
all  the  time  they  were  pasturing  :  but  the  herdsmen  of  Lot  did  not  take 
care  of  their  flocks,  but  drove  them  to  pasture  and  then  went  their 
way.  But  Abram’s  herdsmen  had  been  enjoined  by  their  upright  mas¬ 
ter  :  Go  not  upon  the  Canaanites  and  Perizites,  for  the  land  yet  is 
theirs. 


Chapter  XIV. 

3.  These  all.  These  all  were  joined  in  the  plain  of  the  Orchards. 

5.  Smote.  And  smote  the  valiant  in  Ashtaroth.  Carnajim  and  the  il¬ 
lustrious  among  them  and  the  terrible  ones  who  dwelt  there  and  had 
built  the  city. 
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6.  And  the  Horanites  who  dwelt  in  Mount  Gebal  even  to  the  plain  of 
Vision  where  itjoins  on  the  Desert. 

9.  And  Amraphel.  And  Amraphel  king  of  Pontus  and  Arioch  king 
ofEllasar,  marshalled  the  troops  of  the  four  kings  against  the  five. 

10.  The  vale.  And  the  plain  of  the  Orchards  was  full  of  pits  of  bitu¬ 
men. 

14.  Born.  Three  hundred  and  eighteen  men  living*'  in  his  house:  and 

o  O 

he  pursued  them  as  far  as  Dan,  which  is  Caesarea. 

15.  Pursued.  And  he  pursued  them  to  Auvetha,  which  is  on  the 
north  of  Damascus. 

17.  The  kings  who  toerc  with  him  in  the  valley  of  Vision.  There  was 
the  house  of  the  royal  residence. 

IS.  And  Melchizedec  king  of  Jerusalem  (he  is  Shem)  was  the  High 
Priest  of  the  Most  High. 

21.  The  goods.  Take  them  for  thine  own  property. 

23.  If  I  take  a  thread  as  long  as  a  shoe-string,  if  I  take  any  thing  of 
thine;  lest  thou  boast  and  say:  I  have  enriched  Abram. 

Chapter  XV. 

1.  After.  After  these  things  were  done,  after  all  the  kings  of  the  land 
and  the  princes  of  the  provinces  had  gathered  themselves  and  made  war 
against  Abram  the  Upright,  and  had  fallen  before  him  who  had  slain 
four  of  their  kings,  and  now  returned  from  his  ninth  campaign  [or  bat¬ 
tle]  Abram  the  Upright  thought  in  his  heart  and  said  :  Wo  is  me,  per¬ 
haps  I  have  received  the  reward  of  the  law  in  this  time  and  no  portion 
is  reserved  to  me  hereafter :  or  perhaps  the  brethren  and  relatives  of  the 
slain  who  have  fallen  before  me  will  come  from  their  castles  and  pro¬ 
vinces  and  will  join  many  legions  and  come  against  me  :  perhaps  the 
law  was  light  to  me  [i.  e.  my  obedience  was  easy]  in  the  former  time 
when  they  fell  before  me,  and  now  they  shall  strengthen  themselves 
against  me  :  or  perhaps  righteousness  was  found  in  me  in  the  former 
days  when  they  fell  before  me,  but  now  at  this  time  it  may  not  be  found, 
but  I  may  have  profaned  the  name  ol  the  Lord.  Therefore  the  word  of 
prophecy  came  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  to  Abram  the  Upright, 
saying  :  Fear  not,  Abram,  though  they  shall  gather  themselves  against 
thee  and  come  with  many  legions  ;  My  Word  shall  be  thy  great  reward 
and  shield  in  this  world,  and  a  buckler  over  thee  in  all  the  days  of  the 
world  to  come.  And  although  I  have  delivered  the  lives  of  thine  ene¬ 
mies  into  thy  hand  in  this  time,  yet  the  reward  of  thy  good  deeds  is  laid 
up  with  me  still  for  the  time  to  come. 

2.  And  Abram  said  :  I  pray  Thee,  let  me  find  mercy  before  Thee,  O 
Lord  God.  Thou  hast  given  me  many  blessings  and  intendest  to  give 
more.  But  what  advantage  will  it  be  to  me,  seeing  that  I  shall  go  out 
of  the  world  without  children,  and  Eliezer,  the  child  of  my  house,  by 
whose  hands  the  banners  of  the  Damascenes  have  been  subjected  to  me 
— he,  I  say,  for  this  expects  to  be  my  heir. 

7.  And  He  said  to  him  :  I  am  the  Lord  who  brought  thee  out  of  their 
fiery  furnace,  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 

9.  A  turtle-dove  and  a  young  pigeon.  A  turtle-dove  and  a  son  of  the 
pigeon. 

10.  And  he  took.  And  he  spread  before  Llim  all  these  and  divided 
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them  in  pieces,  and  placed  a  part  of  each  over  against  one  another,  but 
the  birds  he  divided  not. 

11.  Came  down.  And  when  the  fowls  [of  prey]  came  down,  they 
could  not  attack  their  prey.  And  these  fowls  were  unclean  birds  ;  and 
the  birds  [of  Abram]  are  the  kingdoms  of  the  polluted  earth.  And  so  it 
will  come  to  pass  that  when  evil  counsels  are  designed  against  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  the  purity  of  Abram  the  Upright  shall  prevent  them. 

12.  And  when  the  Sun.  And  when  the  Sun  came  to  his  going  down, 
a  deep  sweet  sleep  fell  upon  Abram;  and  behold,  Abram  saw  the  four 
kingdoms  which  should  arise  to  afflict  ( cause  to  serve,  in  the  Chaldee)  his 
posterity.  A  horror  of  darkness  great  fell  upon  him.  The  horror,  that 
is  Babylon  ;  darkness,  is  Media  ;  great,  that  is  Greece  -,fell,  that  means 
Idumaea  (i.  e.  the  Roman  Empire.)  The  same  is  the  fourth  Empire 
which  must  fall  and  shall  not  rise  again  forever. 

17.  And  lo,  when  the  Sun  went  down  and  it  was  dark,  Abram  saw 
seats  placed  and  thrones  set  up  on  high,  and  behold,  Gehenna,  prepar¬ 
ed  for  the  wicked  hereafter,  like  a  circular  furnace,  sparkling  and  flam¬ 
ing  with  fire,  into  which  the  wicked  shall  be  cast,  because  they  rebelled 
against  the  Law  while  they  lived:  but  the  just  who  obeyed  it  shall  be 
saved  in  that  strait.  Thus  Abram  saw  all  these  as  it  passed  between  the 
pieces. 

19.  Cadmonites.  All  the  children  of  the  East. 

Chapter  XVI. 

5.  And  Sarai  said.  And  Sarai  said  to  Abram :  My  complaint  and  wrong 
are  in  thy  hands.  I  left  my  country  and  the  home  were  I  was  born  and 
my  father’s  house  and  came  with  thee,  trusting  to  God.  I  have  been 
with  thee  before  kings;  before  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  and  Abimelech 
king  of  the  Philistines,  and  I  said  of  thee,  He  is  my  brother,  that  they 
might  not  slay  thee.  And  when  I  saw  I  was  not  pregnant  I  took  Ha- 
gar,  my  Egyptian  maid,  and  I  gave  her  to  thee  for  a  wife  and  I  said: 
Let  her  have  children,  I  will  raise  them.  What  if  I  might  myself 
then  have  children  separate  from  hers  1  (or,  what  is  it,  if  I  am  only 
built  up  by  her  means  I)  But  when  she  saw  herself  a  mother,  her  eves 
despised  and  cheaply  held  my  rank.  Now  therefore  let  the  Lord  ap¬ 
pear  to  judge  between  me  and  thee,  to  pour  the  fulness  of  His  mercy 
on  us  and  shed  His  peace  between  me  and  thee,  that  the  world  may 
be  filled  by  us,  and  that  we  may  not  need  that  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  slave,  who  is  of  the  daughters  of  the  people  that  threw  thee  into 
the  fiery  furnace  of  the  Chaldees. 

7.  Shur.  Alyzia. 

13.  And  she  called.  And  Hagar  gave  thanks  and  prayed  to  the 
name  of  the  Word  of  God,  because  He  appeared  to  her,  saying: 
Thou  art  the  blessed  God,  ever  living  throughout  all  generations, 
whom  I  have  beheld  in  my  sorrow.  Therefore  she  said  :  Behold, 
Thou  appearedst  to  me  secretly  in  like  manner  after  that  Thou  hadst 
appeared  to  Sarai,  my  mistress. 

Chapter  XVII. 

3.  And  Abram  bowed  himself  upon  his  face  and  fainted  away. 

[27.  Here  endeth  the  Third  Section  of  the  Law.] 
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[For  the  True  Catholic.] 

PREACHING  AND  PRAYING  EXTEMPORE. 

Much  is  often  said  of  the  superior  excellency  of  extempore  prayer  and 
extempore  preaching.  Many  indeed  feel  quite  satisfied  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  must  give  utterance  to  the  words  which  form  them.  Very  much 
of  these  notions  is  attributable  to  the  ignorance  of  those  who  entertain 
them,  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  cx-tempore.  They  would  think 
otherwise,  if  they  could  be  convinced  that  the  thing  written  may  be 
as  much,  perhaps  more  ex-tempore,  than  the  thing  spoken. 

All  sober  minded  persons  must  be  convinced  of' the  absurdity  of  these 
notions,  when  they  reflect  that  none  are  fonder  of  extempore  preaching 
and  prayer  than  that  class  of  religionists  known  by  the  name  of  Unita¬ 
rians,  who  have  no  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  truth  is, 
there  are  many  persons  who  talk  fluently,  and  yet  cannot  write  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  good  English,  as  there  are  others  who  can  write  well  but  preach 
badly,  if  they  trust  either  to  their  invention  or  their  memory.  It  would 
not  be  be  wise  then,  to  proscribe  from  the  pulpit  either  extempore  or 
written  discourses. 

Extempore  prayer  for  the  congregation  is  quite  another  thing.  No 
frail  being  should  be  permitted  to  dictate  to  a  congregation  its  suppli¬ 
cations  to  our  H  eayenly  Father.  The  absurdity  of  this  is  obvious. 
The  same  congregation,  when  there  are  different  preachers,  is  often 
made  to  offer  up  the  most  contradictory  prayers,  and  this  is  unavoidable 
so  long  as  the  people  have  to  depend  upon  the  minister  for  the  pray¬ 
ers,  which  they  as  well  as  the  minister  are  to  offer  up. 

There  can  be  no  united  or  joint  prayer,  unless  the  people  unite  with 
the  minister  in  them.  Hence  not  only  the  superior  advantage,  but  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  prescribed  form  for  public  or  social  worship,  in 
or  out  of  the  church. 

The  objections  to  extempore  prayer,  “where  two  or  three  are  gath¬ 
ered  together,”  are  manifold.  Some  of  them  taken  from  a  valuable 
little  work  will  here  be  given.  “  In  these,  the  people  must  first  attend 
to  the  words,  then  understand  the  sense — then  judge  of  its  lawfulness — 
after  that  assert  with  the  will — last  of  all  offer  it  up  with  the  affections — 
and  what  is  more,  all  these  actions,  (each  of  which  requires  time,)  must 
be  done  at  once,  in  an  instant,  or  the  hearers  are  left  behind,  and  dis¬ 
tanced  by  the  volubility  of  the  preacher,  so  that  if  he  be  supernaturally 
assisted  in  praying,  much  more  must  his  congregation  be  supernaturally 
assisted  in  accompanying  him.  If  he  has  the  gift  of  uttering  prayer, 
they  must  have  the  several  gifts  of  understanding,  judging,  approving, 
assisting  and  requesting,  and  these  actions  which  by  nature  are  slow 
and  successive,  must  by  that  assistance  be  quickened  and  made  instan¬ 
taneous.” 

These  few  words,  are  all-sufficient  to  convince  any  person,  of  sober 
thought,  that  there  can  be,  in  truth,  nothing  like  joint  prayer,  unless 
those  who  are  to  unite  in  it,  are  previously  agreed,  (and  of  course  pre¬ 
viously  know,)  touching  what  they  will  ask.  Hence  too  it  is,  that 
where  there  is  no  form  of  prayer,  the  house  in  which  the  congregation 
assemble,  is  never  spoken  of  as  a  house  of  prayer. 

Yet  many  Church  people,  sincere  Christians  too,  are  left  to  believe 
that  in  this  one  respect,  those  who  dissent  from  us  have  the  advantage 
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of  us.  Why  should  this  be  ?  A.  few  such  publications  as  “  Bisse’s 
Beauty  of  Holiness,”  &c.,  published  by  our  Tract  Societies,  if  circu¬ 
lated  among  the  illiterate,  (and  learned  too,)  of  our  congregations,  would 
correct  the  evil,  remove  all  the  prejudices,  which  exist  against  a  pre¬ 
scribed  form  of  prayer,  and  instruct  them  in  the  value  of  our  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  poor  should  be  taught  these  things,  and  how 
are  they  to  learn  them,  if  works  of  suitable  size,  and  to  be  had  at  the 
lowest  price,  be  not  placed  within  their  reach,  and  the  reach  of  their 
pastors,  to  whom  they  must  look  for  the  means  of  instruction. 

An  objection  to  forms  of  prayer,  is  thus  noticed  :  “To  say  that  a 
Christian  feels  more  warmth  of  affection,  and  fervor  of  spirit,  while  he 
pours  forth  his  unpremeditated  petition  in  unpremeditated  words,  is  no 
conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  extemporaneous  effusions.  A  man  may 
offer  up  his  petitions  with  great  warmth  of  feeling,  when  he  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  more  spiritual  and  devout.  There  is  animal  feeling  as  well  as 
spiritual,  and  the  one  may  very  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  An 
orator  or  a  poet  reciting  his  own  compositions,  may  feel  a  similar  flame 
kindling  in  his  bosom.”  Laicus. 


SELECTIONS. 


[From  “The  Christian  Remembrancer . ”] 

BAPT1S  M. 


It  has  often  been  felt  as  a  s-^nsv  of  the  present  Church  reviving,  that  it 
began  from  the  beginning.  Foundation  and  superstructure  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  an  orderly  way.  The  Christian  life  and  way  of  salvation  have 
been  surveyed  from  their  elements.  The  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regen¬ 
eration  was  the  first  post  won  ;  the  lines  upon  which  the  whole  strate¬ 
gic  movement  was  to  turn,  were  consolidated  ;  the  centre  from  which 
the  revolving  cycle  of  truths  and  duties  was  to  expand  was  soon 
fixed. 

But  though,  by  God’s  grace,  we  may  consider  this  single  doctrine  as 
established  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Church  of  England, — a  fact  which,  if 
any  thing  were  needed  to  prove,  would  be  proved  by  the  remarkable 
change  which  has  come  over  the  opponents  of  Christian  Baptism  within 
the  last  few  months,  who,  finding  the  Prayer  Book  too  strong  for  them, 
now  surrender  its  teaching,  and  require  it  to  be  modified  by  the  undog- 
matic  statements  of  the  Articles, — still,  all  is  not  over.  Many,  though 
in  a  loose  popular  way,  do  firmly  hold  the  doctrine  of  Baptism  :  in  a 
way  quite  sufficient  to  jureach  upon  and  live  by.  The  Church  has 
grasped  it  with  that  firm  clutching  hold  by  which  men  convulsively  diner 
to  a  principle.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  Church’s  life:  that  it  is  sub¬ 
tle  as  element  :  that  it  gives  to  actions,  and  life,  and  habits,  their  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  weight  and  elasticity.  We  have  traced  it  entering  into 
all  doctrines — controlling  all  duties,  colouring,  modifying,  regulating 
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every  view  of  truth.  We  have  recognised  it  as  the  practical,  and  per¬ 
sonal,  and  individual  exhibition  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  We 
have  seen  that  the  new  birth  is  the  one  fact  which  makes  Christians  to 
be  what  others  are  not.  With  simple  and  confident  hearts,  we  have  im¬ 
plicitly  held  it  to  be  Illumination,  Transfiguration,  Resurrection,  Ascen¬ 
sion,  Unction,  Incorporation.  As  was  fitting,  faith  has  outstripped 
knowledge.  And  having  overrun  the  country,  the  time  has  come  that 
we  may  survey  it :  having  taken  seisin  of  our  heritage,  we  may  register 
its  landmarks,  parcel  it  out,  and,  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  way,  settle 
its  limits  and  bearings,  its  coast  lines  and  citadels,  its  coigns  of  vantage, 
and  its  accessible  posts.  In  other  words,  the  Church  being  imbued  with 
the  practical  side  of  the  doctrine  of  Baptism,  we  may  turn  to  its  theoret¬ 
ical  side.  Anxious,  hitherto,  as  the  Church  must  have  been  that  her 
clergy  should  work  as  preachers  of  repentance  and  newness  of  life,  ad¬ 
dressing  themselves  to  the  topic  of  the  baptismal  gift,  there  is  now  suf¬ 
ficient  calm  and  rest  to  listen  to  the  theologian.  We  can  turn  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  theological  aspect  of  Baptism  ;  to  the  scientific  and  scholastic 
doctrine  of  Baptism  as  a  sacrament  and  means  of  grace. 

And  here  we  are  quite  content  to  admit  that  the  language  of  our  for¬ 
mularies  is  scholastic.  Not  only  is  it  not  needful  to  rebut,  on  this  head, 
the  charge  of  such  writers  as  Dr.  Hampden,  but  we  rather  glory  in 
what  links  us  so  inseparably  with  the  continuous  dogmatic  teaching  of 
the  faith.  Mr.  Masked,  in  addition  to  the  many  services  which  he  has 
dutifully  rendered  to  the  Church,  has,  in  the  present  volume,  done  much 
to  vindicate  the  theological  and  strict  technical  statements  of  the  En¬ 
glish  offices  of  Baptism.  In  cast  of  mind,  as  well  as  in  his  general 
studies,  Mr.  Masked  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  task.  Ritual  and  scien¬ 
tific  language — the  distinctions  and  definitions  of  the  school — the  delicate 
anticipation  of  contingent  difficulties,  and  doubts,  and  objections — the 
putting  of  cases  probable,  possible,  and  barely  looming  within  the  indis¬ 
tinct  hazy  range  of  hypothetical  matter — the  limitations,  abatements,  and 
subtle  analysis — the  formal  stiff  divisions,  question  and  article,  Dubinin 
and  Respondco  ad  primum,  ad  secundum,  ad  tertium — the  grave  cumbrous 
syllogism  ;  probatur  minor ;  Distinguo;  Conclusion — all  this  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  taste  as  of  method,  to  the  purely  theological  mind. — 
And  for  reviving  the  study  of  the  schools,  Mr.  Masked  has  done  service. 
The  function  of  the  schoolmen  has  not  been  understood.  It  is  not  that 
scholastic  philosophy  turned  theology  into  a  technical  science:  but  theo¬ 
logy  being  conversant  with  the  highest  essence  and  the  highest  truths, 
produced  the  scholastic  method  by  a  natural  process.  It  was  the  only 
mode,  formal  and  grave,  stately  and  refined,  in  which  pious  minds  could 
conceive  it  possible  reverentially  to  treat  its  solemn  themes.  The  later 
English  mind  has  been  so  accustomed  to  think  only  of  the  practical  and 
the  immediate  ;  it  has  looked  out  so  exclusively  to  results  ;  has  consi¬ 
dered  the  Gospel  to  possess  so  solely  a  pastoral  character,  that  any  view  of 
theology  which  is  objective,  has  come  to  be  thought  merely  speculative, 
and  therefore  unprofitable.  But  bearing  in  mind  that,  at  least,  one  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Church  is  to  guard  the  mysteries  ol  the  Kingdom,  and  that 
it  has  been  revealed  as  one  characteristic  of  the  Gospel  revelation,  “  to 
the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places 
might  be  known  by  the  Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,”  we  may 
reasonably  pause  before  we  conclude  that  even  edification  is  the  sole  end 
of  the  Gospel.  Whatever  else  they  did,  the  schoolmen  treated  the  dog- 
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mas  of  the  faith  as  objects  upon  which  no  amount  of  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  could  be  misplaced — as  sacred  facts,  every  minute  particular  of 
which  might  be  full  of  the  most  sacred  and  important  bearings  :  they 
were  careful,  with  sedulous  and  reverent  anxiety,  to  view  divine  things 
under  every  possible  aspect,  and  with  the  most  susceptible  keenness  to 
anticipate  every  emergency,  and  provide  for  every  difficulty,  lest  haply 
they  might  miss  a  blessing  from  Him  who  vouchsafed  to  will  that  even 
the  Apostle’s  shadow  might  be  a  means  of  grace. 

This  especially  holds  of  the  Sacraments.  Put  forth  in  the  broadest 
and  most  elementary  form,  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  is 
such  in  its  nature,  and  on  its  simplest  enunciation,  that  a  reverent  spirit 
cannot  but  in  the  details  refine  and  specify.  It  is  unavoidable  that  a  vast 
array  of  questions,  and  circumstances,  and  speculations,  and  limitations, 
and  distinctions  must  attend  upon  the  administration  and  doctrine  of  the 
Sacraments  immediately  upon  the  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  itself. — 
As  soon  as  we  grasp  the  unearthly  doctrine,  difficulties  arise  :  it  is  in 
meeting  such  difficulties,  in  urging  probable  cases,  pious  doubts,  and 
pious  wishes,  that  the  school  theology  was  employed.  And  if  the  time 
has  arrived — which  we  believe  to  be  partly  the  case— -for  the  mind  of 
the  English  Church  to  entertain  all  the  subsidiary  train  of  thought  and 
theological  teaching  which  must  of  necessity  attend  upon  any  thing  like  a 
firm  apprehension  of  the  Catholic  theory  of  the  Sacraments,  Mr.  Mas¬ 
ked's  volume  will  prepare  us  for  many  questions  which  have  already 
occupied,  often  in  a  perplexing  way,  serious  minds  among  us. 

Eminently  fitted,  as  we  have  said,  for  such  discussions  by  his  litera¬ 
ture,  of  a  kind  rare  at  least  among  the  present  generation,  the  author  of 
the  present  volume  has  probably  reckoned,  at  least  he  may  safely 
reckon,  upon  his  labors  being  inadequately  appreciated.  Whatever 
literature  we  may  have,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  many  among  us  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Schoolmen  and  the  Canonists.  Formerly  in  this,  as 
in  other  matters,  the  Church  of  England  vindicated  its  title  to  a  share  in 
the  diffused  learning  which  is  the  common  property  of  the  Western 
Church.  Laud  and  Montague  and  White,  and,  though  to  a  less  extent, 
in  later  times  Jeremy  Taylor,  quoted  in  every  page,  not  only  Aquinas 
and  the  Master  of  the  Sentences,  but  Bonaventura  and  Scotus  and  An¬ 
selm,  as  well  as  more  recent  worthies,  Gabriel  Biel  and  Alphonsus  a 
Castro,  and  their  own  countryman,  Thomas  Waldensis,  Vasquez,  and 
Suarez,  and  Almain,  and  Gregory  of  Valencia,  and  Henry  of  Ghent, 
Vives  and  Simanca,  and  Azorius,  and  Holkot  and  Alexander  Halensis 
and  Durandus,  Gonsalez,  and  Perez,  and  Bannes.  If  Mr.  Masked  had 
done  nothing  else,  he  would  have  deserved  thanks  for  reminding  our¬ 
selves  of  the  true  sources  of  theological  learning  :  to  recall  attention  to 
the  scientific  pursuit  of  divinity  is  not  among  the  least  recommendations 
of  his  various  works  :  and,  though  we  are  occasionally  forced  to  smile 
at  the  quiet  irony  with  which  he  assumes  in  his  readers  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  “learned  friends, ”a  it  may  be  that  such  an  assumption  of 
the  virtue  may  in  time  lead  to  its  practice  among  our  students.  At  any 


a  Occasionally  Mr.  Maskell  carries  this  irony  somewhat  too  far,  as  when,  at  p.  72,  note  19 
he  speaks  of  a  work  of  a  Spanish  theologian,  Cangiamila,  who  wrote  a  very  curious  and  ela¬ 
borate  tract,  De  Baptizandis  Parvulis  in  TJtero  Materno,  as  a  “ well  known  work;”  while, at 
p.  206,  note  17,  he  again  speaks  of  it  as  “  one  not  often  met  with.” 
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rate,  it  is  something  to  let  Examining  Chaplains  and  Margaret  Profes¬ 
sors,  and  even  Divinity  Lecturers,  know  that  there  is  a  whole  class  and 
mass  of  divinity  which  has  never  entered  into  the  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Hartwell  Horne,  and  which  scarcely  comes  within  the  range  of  Bloom¬ 
field’s  Greek  Testament,  or  Tomline’s  Elements,  or  even  Burnet  on  the 
Articles;  and  that  there  really  are  very  important  questions,  most 
deeply  affecting  the  usefulness  and  peace  of  mind  of  a  parochial  minis¬ 
ter,  solutions  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  Clergyman’s 
Instructor,  or  in  Wheatley  on  the  Prayer  Book  ;  or,  if  they  soar  to  such 
a  meridian  height,  even  in  Johnson’s  Vade-Mecum.  It  was  an  observa- 
tion,  we  believe,  of  the  late  Mr.  Rose,  that  the  best  book  for  a  divinity 
student  was  the  Summa  of  S.  Thomas  ;  and  it  was  with  no  small  satis¬ 
faction  that  we  lately  saw,  in  a  Sermon  by  the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  several 
citations  from  Aquinas.  Perhaps,  after  all,  even  Dr.  Hampden  may 
have  been  overruled  to  good  by  setting  people  to  read  the  school 
divinity  about  which  he  has  written — written,  we  suspect,  more  than 
he  had  read. 

The  present  dissertation  is  less  unsystematic  than  Mr.  Maskell’s  pre¬ 
vious  works  ;  for,  with  all  the  amount  of  information  which  they  con¬ 
tained,  they  were  very  deficient  in  arrangement.  It  is  cast  into  a  for¬ 
mal  shape  ;  and,  commencing  with  an  examination  of  the  definitions 
proposed  of  Holy  Baptism,  it  discusses  the  Matter — both  of  Sacraments 
in  general  and  of  Baptism  in  particular — the  Form  and  Minister,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  order  recognized  in  those  purely  scholastic  questions  which 
occur  in  our  own  Rubric.  Besides  these,  the  essential  parts  of  any  for¬ 
mal  disquisition  upon  the  Sacrament,  several  collateral  subjects  are 
treated  of — such  as  Lay  Baptism,  the  Baptism  of  Martyrdom  and  of 
the  Spirit,  the  triple  division  being  fluminis, flaminis,  sanguinis — the 
distinction  between  Christian  Baptism  and  “  the  Baptism  of  John 
together  with  still  more  remote,  but  important  subjects,  Baptism  invitis 
•parentibus,  trine  immersion,  rebaptizations,  Baptisms  hypothetical  and 
sub  conditione,  the  Baptism  of  the  Apostles,  the  “  character”11  given  in 
Baptism. 

Probably  the  chapters  of  the  present  disquisition  which  will  attract 
most  attention,  because  they  are  on  subjects  which  are  to  some  extent 
known  among  the  present  generation  of  the  clergy,  are  those  on  Lay 
Baptism,  and  the  concluding  one  on  the  Spiritual  Effects  of  Baptism. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  Mr.  Masked 
has,  with  considerable  learning,  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Cyprianic  decisions,  the  Western  Church  maintained  the 
validity  of  all  Baptism,  by  whomsoever  performed,  so  that  it  was  with 
the  right  matter  and  form  :  in  other  words,  that  the  Minister  is  not  of 
the  essence  of  the  Sacrament.  Against  Lay  Baptism,  as  it  is  well  known, 
on  the  one  side,  are  to  be  reckoned  Laurence  (not  Lawrence,  as  Mr.  Mas¬ 
ked,  p.  219,  once  spells  it,)  and,  besides  Waterland,  generally  speaking 
the  non-juring  writers  ;  on  the  other,  Bingham.  It  is  some  satisfaction 


b  Mr.  Maskell  writes  thus: — “  Not  that  I  would  dispute,  holding  it  as  a  pious  opinion, 
that  in  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  there  is  something,  I  know  not  what  to  name  it,  whether 
character,  or  mark,  or  seal,  or  sign,  conveyed  and  given  also,  indelible,  eternal  ;  imprinted 
both  upon  soul  and  body ;  ever  distinguishing,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  the  world  to 
come,  those  who  have  once  received  it,  from  all  who  have  died  unbaptized,”  p.  3G0.  With 
this  subject  we  should  like  to  have  seen  connected  a  discussion  of  the  well-known  opinion 
of  (after  others)  Dodwell  on  the  natural  mortality  of  the  unbaptized  soul. 
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to  find  that  Mr.  Masked  (p.  202,)  very  properly  rebukes  Bingham  for 
the  “argument  too  contemptible  for  consideration  from  which,  “as 
a  principle,  he  insists,  as  enforcing  the  inevitable  necessity  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  conclusion.”  While  we  at  once  state  our  concurrence 
in  the  general  view  propounded  by  Mr.  Masked  as  to  Lay  Baptism,  we 
think  that  he  has  by  no  means  recognized  to  the  full  the  miserable  uncer¬ 
tainty  which  attends  Dissenters'  Baptisms.  Formerly,  when  it  was 
made  a  matter  of  duty  to  instruct  lay  people  in  the  form  of  Baptism, 
the  danger  might  be  less  ;  but,  while  the  present  writer,  in  a  chapter 
(v.)  containing  very  valuable  instruction,  points  out  the  manifold  danger, 
the  serious  “  difficulties  which  might  possibly  arise”  from  “  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  or  improper  pronunciation  of  the  Form”  on  the  one  hand;  and 
when,  as  regards  the  other,  we  ourselves  have  seen  a  clergyman,  and 
a  very  wed  meaning  one,  in  a  populous  parish,  baptize,  as  he  intended, 
some  twenty  children  in  a  hatch ,  by  only  passing  his  wet  fingers,  once 
dipped  in  the  font,  over  their  foreheads,  we  do  own  to  much  more 
serious  apprehensions  on  the  score,  not  of  irregular,  but  of  absolutely  null 
and  invalid,  Baptisms  performed  by  the  ignorant  people  who  in  coun¬ 
try  places  cad  themselves  “  dissenting  ministers.”  For  example:  the 
Canonists  hold  such  a  ministration  as  “  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  Son,”  or  “  I  baptize  thee  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity,”  to  be  no  Baptism.  To  omit  the  words,  I  “  bap¬ 
tize,”  or  its  equivalent,  “  This  person  is  baptized,”  is  ruled  to  be  fatal  to 
the  administration  :  a  Baptism  given  in  an  optative  form,  “  May’st  thou 
be  baptized,”  is  distinctly  and  unequivocally  null.  Are  such  cases 
impossible  1  are  there  no  Dissenters  ignorant  enough  to  make  mistakes, 
or  conceited  enough  to  invent  a  private  form,  only  because  it  shad  not 
be  that  of  the  Church  ?  To  such  difficulties  we  think  Mr.  Masked  has 
not  assigned  sufficient  weight ;  and  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  abandon 
Dr.  Pusey’sc  careful  judgment  contained  in  one  of  the  notes  to  the 
Oxford  Tertullian  (p.  280,  et  seq.,)  from  which,  as  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  come  under  Mr.  Maskell’s  notice  (note  G  on  the  tract  De  Baptismo, 
ch.  xv.),  we  extract  the  conclusion. 

“  The  validity  of  ad  Baptism  wherein  the  right  ‘  matter’  and 
‘  words’  had  been  used,  became  thenceforth  the  rule  of  the  Latin 
Church,  except  that  in  the  later  times,  the  Roman  Church  has  left  it 
to  the  Bishops  to  dispense  with  her  rule,  when  there  seems  to  them 
‘  reasonable  cause;’  and  virtually,  among  ourselves  at  least,  has  adopted 
conditional  re-baptizing  as  her  rule  :  the  Scotch  branch  of  our  Church 
has  formally  sanctioned  conditional  Baptism,  whenever  the  parties 
themselves  entertain  doubts  of  their  schismatical  Baptism  :  and  such  is 
the  growing  practice  in  our  own. 


c  We  observe  that  Mr.  Maskell  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  first 
form  of  Dr.  Pusey’s  “Scripture  Views  of  Holy  Baptism,”  for  he  quotes  it  without  the 
author’s  name,  with  which  it  certainly  appeared  in  its  original,  and  now  very  rare,  shape  of 
“  Tracts  for  the  Times,  Nos.  67,  68,  69.”  As  first  published,  the  “Views”  embody  what 
the  writer  incorrectly,  as  has  been  observed,  calls  “Baptismal  Liturgies.”  From  these  Mr. 
Maskell  would  probably  have  quoted  had  he  seen  them  ;  all  that  appears  to  have  come  under 
his  knowledge  was  probably  the  enlarged  and  much  improved  recast  (1839)  of  the  first  part 
only  of  the  original  Three  Tracts  (1836  )  This  recast  is  usually  bound  up,  w'ithout  the 
writer’s  name,  in  the  second  volume  of,  what  pretends  to  be  what  is  now  almost  unattain¬ 
able,  a  cemplete  set  of  the  original  “  Oxford  Tracts.”  Will  Dr.  Pusey  pardon  us  for  asking 
whether  the  tw'o  remaining  parts  of  a  work,  upon  which  his  reputation  as  an  accomplished 
Theologian  will  most  depend,  are  to  remain  an  opus  desideratum  1 
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“  The  practice  now  adopted  by  the  Scotch  Church  and  our  own,  with 
regard  to  persons  baptized  by  such  as  are  not  only  in  schism,  but  never 
received  any  commission  to  baptize,  (a  case  to  which  there  is  no  parallel 
in  the  early  Church,)  unites  the  advantages  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
practice  ;  of  the  Latin,  in  that  it  avoids  the  risk  of  real  re-baptizing, 
which  the  ancients  regarded  as  a  profanation  of  the  Sacred  Names  ;  of 
the  Greek,  in  that  it  does  what  in  us  lies  to  provide  that  none  of  the 
blessings  and  grace  of  Baptism  be  lost  through  our  omission  ;  and  is  an 
act  of  piety  towards  God,  desiring  that  whatever  may  have  hitherto 
been  lacking,  be  supplied.” — p.  297. 

Again:  we  think  Mr.  Maskell  (p.  326,)  dismisses  in  too  summary  a 
way  the  occasions  upon  which  “  the  English  Clergy  are  called  upon  to 
use  this  conditional  form  of  Baptism.  Since  we  last  met  him  in  these 
pages,  Mr.  Masked  has  become  a  parish  priest:  what  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  inhabitants  of  S.  Mary  Church,  or  of  the  whole  archdeaconry  of 
Totness,  may  happen  to  be,  we  are  not  aware  ;  but  we  will  suppose  a 
possible  case.  A  child,  alleged  to  lie  privately  baptized,  is  brought  to 
Mr.  Masked  himself  to  be  admitted  into  the  Church.  “  By  whom  was 
this  child  baptized  V’  “  By  Mr.  M.  or  N.”  (Mr.  Maskell’s  predecessor, 
or  his  curate.)  Mr.  M.  or  N.  being  dead,  Mr.  Masked  himself  will  not 
allow  this  answer  to  be  sufficient,  for  this  comes  only  to  the  “  reasonable 
conclusion,  that  a  minister  is  the  single  essential  particular  of  a  valid  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Sacrament,”  (p.  172;)  a  conclusion  very  much  at 
issue  with  Mr.  M.’s  argument,  and  which  of  course  he  rejects.  11  Who 
was  present,  &c.l”  “  Goody  Blake.”  Goody  Blake  then  is  examined 

as  to  “  matter”  and  “  form.”  We  will  not  pain  our  readers  by  any 
conjectural  account  of  the  old  nurse’s  replies.  But  we  will  say,  that 
with  our  knowledge  of  the  poor,  these  questions  will  either  not  be  an¬ 
swered  at  ad,  or  not  in  any  rational  way,  even  when  put  by  an  acute 
and  patient  questioner,  or  answered  only  just  as  the  clergyman,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  bias,  puts  them.  Besides  ad  this,  there  is  the  broad  fact,  that 
in  case  the  child  is  alleged  to  have  been  baptized  by  the  Wesleyan 
preacher,  who  is  not  the  Rubric’s  “  any  other  lawful  minister,’  no  ex¬ 
amination  whatever  is  to  be  instituted,  according  to  the  present  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  English  book. 

For  this  is,  as  every  parochial  clergyman  knows,  the  real  pinch  of  the 
question.  In  after  life,  a  person  in  earnest  is  converted  to  the  Church 
— knows  that  his  parents  were  Dissenters — knows  that  he  was  said  to 
have  been  baptized  in  some  obscure  part  of  the  country  by  the  butcher 
or  bake  r,  who  probably  could  not  write,  and  who  occasionally  acted  as 

local  preacher  in  the -  Circuit.  This  man  is  dead — the  parents 

are  dead — nobody  knows  any  thing  about  the  alleged  baptizer,  except  a 
vague  tradition  that  he  died  a  Mormonite,  which  forms  an  exceedingly 
harassing  suspicion  as  to  his  faith,  or  his  use  of  the  Sacred  Name.  The 
applicant’s  spiritual  adviser  is  not  bound  to  institute  the  Prayer  Book  in¬ 
quiry  ;  for,  by  hypothesis,  his  case  is  not  that  of  a  Baptism  “by  any 
other  lawful  minister.”  If  he  follows  the  spirit  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  makes  the  inquiry,  no  evidence,  no  answer,  is  forthcoming.  Wit¬ 
nesses  present  there  are  none  living.  Will  Mr.  Masked  say  that  this 
is  not  a  case  for  hypothetical  (at  the  least)  Baptism,  or  that  such  a  case 
is  rare  1  We  believe  that  there  is  hardly  a  clergyman  of  moderate 
diligence  who  has  not  had  scores  of  such  cases  coming  within  his  own 
knowledge,  and  upon  which  he  has  been  called  upon  to  advise.  It  will 
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not  do  to  call  conditional  Baptism,  under  such  circumstances,  “  a  mere 
means  of  escape  from  troublesome  inquiries,  and  as  a  settling  of”  ner¬ 
vous  “  doubts.”  (p.  327.)  Reverence  for  holy  things  will  not  allow 
less.  And  as  to  the  danger  about  rebaptization,  it  really  has  no  place 
in  such  a  case  :  if  the  first  baptism  were  good,  the  second,  or  hypotheti¬ 
cal  Baptism,  administered  ex  abundanti  cauteta,  is  no  rebaptization  ;  it  is 
no  Baptism  at  all — it  is  not — it  never  has  been.  Far  from  “  the  serious 
error  of  rebaptization  being  not  seldom  the  consequence,”  (ibid.),  we 
cannot  see  how  it  ever  could  possibly  occur  in  the  conditional  form. 
This  we  think  the  least  direct  and  satisfactory  part  of  the  present 
volume. 

To  the  popular — we  had,  perhaps,  more  rightly  called  it  vulgar — 
panacea,  that  a  subsequent  reception  of  confirmation  by  episcopal  hands, 
or  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist,  supplies  the  grace  which  is  wanting, 
that  is,  which  has  never  been  given,  in  an  absolutely  null  Baptism,  one 
that  is  deficient  in  form — from  its  extreme  absurdity,  we  suppose— Mr. 
Maskell  does  not  even  allude.  We  wish  that  he  had  done  so.  For  this 
make-shift,  this  mere  passing  by  on  the  other  side,  only  to  avoid  meet¬ 
ing  a  difficult  and  often  painful  question,  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  one 
which  the  incapable  or  idle  adviser  often  takes  refuge  in.  Such  a  sub¬ 
terfuge  scarcely  asks  for  a  serious  answer.  The  grace  of  confirmation 
is  not  the  gift  of  regeneration  :  the  character  impressed  in  laying  on  of 
hands  is  not  identical  with  that  impressed  in  the  washing  of  water;  the 
sustenance  of  spiritual  life  conveyed  in  the  Eucharist  cannot  supply  its 
first  g'ft,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  new  birth  in  Baptism.  A  person 
is  either  baptized  or  not :  if  he  is  not  baptized,  it  is  only  because  the 
true  matter  and  form  have  not  been  applied.  If  he  has  been  washed 
in  any  fluid  which  is  not  water — this  case  affecting  the  canonical  mate¬ 
ria  rernota ;  if  intention  to  baptize  was  present  in  the  priest,  only  that, 
from  using  a  wet  finger  or  a  Wedgwood  basin,  sufficient  water  was  not 
applied  to  the  infant — this  case  affecting  the  technical  material  proximo, 
of  ablution  :  in  either  case  the  alleged  Baptism  is  deficient  in  matter, 
and  therefore  is  hull — is  not.  The  child  is  a  heathen — and  so  of  the 
cases  already  put  with  respect  to  the  form.  Here  no  confirmation — not 
the  imposition  of  hands  of  all  the  Bishops  in  Christendom — not  the 
partaking  of  the  one  Eucharist  every  day — ever  can  annul  this  original 
defect.  The  party  laboring  under  it  is  not  a  baptized  man. 

The  present  writer  has  some  useful  remarks  on  the  somewhat  per¬ 
plexed  question  of  the  right  inherent  in  the  diaconate  to  administer 
Baptism.  We  coincide  in  his  conclusion,  that  this  commission  does 
exist,  yet  restrained  and  modified  to  cases  of  necessity.  Our  own 
Church  retains  the  ancient  principle,  by  confining  the  diaconal  minis¬ 
tration  to  the  absence  of  the  priest.  And  while  great  scandal  accrues 
from  permitting  English  deacons,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  to  perform 
strictly  sacerdotal  functions,  such  as  the  marriage  benediction,  there  is 
an  additional  objection,  upon  which  Mr.  Maskell  has  not  observed,  to 
the  deacon  baptizing  in  the  present  Church  of  England,  arising  from 
the  structure  of  its  reformed  offices.  Anciently,  when  the  “Benedic- 
tio  Fontis”  occurred  only  at  rare  intervals,  the  deacon  might  very  pro¬ 
perly  baptize  in  water  already  blessed  by  the  priest,  which  cannot  be 
among  ourselves,  when  at  every  Baptism  the  minister  of  the  Sacrament 
has  to  consecrate  (“Sanctify  this  water,”)  fresh  water.  The  improprie- 
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ty  of  a  deacon  hallowing  the  fontal  element,  as  well  as  baptizing,  is 
obvious. 

Mr.  Masked,  as  is  known,  is  very  strictly  Anglican  in  his  ritual  inter¬ 
pretations  :  in  matters  which  are  not  of  the  essence  of  the  Sacrament,  he 
submits  with  much  less  reluctance  than  many  among  us  to  the  suppos¬ 
ed  excision  of  ritual  proprieties,  which  he  thinks  that  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  forbidden  only  because  she  has  not  expressly  ordered.  Such 
is  his  conclusion  about  trine  affusion,  which  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  the 
Church  of  England  permits,  as  well  as  she  does  the  signation  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  during  their  consecration  in  either  Sacrament.  With  respect  to 
Baptism,  Mr.  Masked  does  admit  this  custom  of  signation,  (p.  90.)  We 
quite  concur  in  the  propriety  of  his  hints  about  the  drains  to  fonts;  the 
necessity  of  reverently  disposing  of  the  water  in  private  Baptism,  (in 
addition  to  which,  on  such  occasions,  the  use  of  the  surplice  ought  also 
to  have  been  strictly  suggested,)  and  other  formal  matters.  One  omis¬ 
sion  in  the  dissertation  we  have  noticed,  that  of  any  regret  for  our  loss, 
since  the  first  book  of  Edward,  of  the  direct  form  of  exorcism  in  Bap¬ 
tism,  which  rite  is  still  retained  by  Lutherans.  This  mutilation,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  suppression  of  chrism  in  any  shape  (except  at  coronations,) 
is  among  the  most  serious  instances  of  the  unhappy  spirit  of  our  Re¬ 
formers,  which  led  them,  without  even  the  poor  pretence  of  compulsion, 
to  abandon,  at  the  dictation  of  an  heretical  German,  that  first  book  of 
Edward  VI.,  the  excellences  of  which  they  confessed  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  of  destroying  it.  And  we  may  also, — though  in  a  confused  way, 
only  as  specimens  of  the  kind  of  instruction  to  be  derived  from  it, — 
specify,  as  among  the  useful  points  discussed  in  this  dissertation,  some 
notices  of  the  interesting  question  of  the  Baptism  of  the  Apostles — 
whether  a  person  can  baptize  himself  ? — clinic  Baptism — the  improprie¬ 
ty  of  parents  baptizing  their  own  children — the  condition  of  unbaptized 
infants, — of  all  such  questions,  which  some,  perhaps,  will  be  found  to 
stigmatize  as  at  the  best  curious,  but  often  impertinent,  Mr.  Masked 
says,  with  truth  and  severity, — “  Would  that  we  might  be  quite  sure 
that  the  poverty  of  our  theological  literature  during  the  last  century  and 
a  half  has  not  been  owing  to  this  general  opinion,  that  many  questions, 
involving  vital  doctrines,  are  merely  ‘amusing;’  an  opinion  bringing 
with  it  its  fatal  and  most  sure  consequences — a  disparagement  of  ob¬ 
jective  truth  ;  a  confusion  of  creeds  ;  barren  recommendations  of  some 
few  moral  dulies  agreed  upon  by  most  of  us  ;  and  vapid  dissertations 
on  certain  articles  of  belief,  thought  to  be  important,  solely  because  no 
man  happens  to  dispute  them.” — p.  304. 

It  would  be  hardly  fair,  however,  either  to  Mr.  Masked,  or  to  our 
readers,  to  dismiss  him  without  a  sample  of  his  quality,  which  we  are 
in  this  case  the  better  pleased  to  do,  since  we  think  Mr.  Masked’s  style, 
to  the  ornaments  of  which,  however,  he  still  does  not  seem  to  attend 
much,  somewhat  less  rugged  than  we  found  it  in  his  “  Ancient  Litur¬ 
gies,”  and  “  Monumenta  Ritualia.” 

“  There  is  an  argument  which  has  not  been,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
urged  in  support  of  the  real  meaning  which  can  alone  be  put  upon  the 
ritual  and  formularies  of  our  Church  ;  (supposing,  that  is,  that  it  does  ad¬ 
mit  of  doubt;)  and  yet  one,  which  cannot  but  have  great  weight.  De¬ 
nial  of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  in  Baptism,  did  not  spring  up  after 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  after,  that  is,  the  first  alterations 
which  took  place  in  our  service-books  and  formularies.” — ■]>.  362. 
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“  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  truth  of  this  by  some  extracts  from 
the  works  of  two  or  three  writers  of  acknowledged  authority  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind.” — 2 1.  363. 

“  First,  however,  take  the  following  from  the  Concilia  :  the  fact  of  the 
condemnation  of  such  errors  and  heresies  is  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  were  reaching  ;  these,  then,  were  condemned  in  a  mandate 
to  the  university  of  Oxford,  by  the  archbishop,  in  the  year  1368,  toge¬ 
ther  with  others.  ‘  4.  Sacramentum  baptismi  non  est  de  lege  Dei  alicui 
parvulo  decedenti  requisitum  ad  salutem  Eeternam,  si  intelligatur  univer- 
saliter,  quod  nullum  sacramentum,  etc.  error. — 6.  De  quolibet  parvulo 
baptizato  decedente,  an  salvabitur,  seu  damnabitur,  est  a  quolibet  catho- 
lico  dubitandurn  :  error. — 8.  Non  est  possibile  de  lege  communi  aliquem 
pro  solo  originali  peccato  damnari  :  error.'" — p.  363. 

“  Among  the  tenets  propounded  by  the  Wickliffites,  was  this  :  and 
although,  as  I  have  stated  in  a  preceding  chapter,  it  may  possibly  be  in¬ 
terpreted  not  unfavorably,  and  merely  as  objecting  against  a  too  severe 
opinion  advanced  on  the  contrary,  it  is  nevertheless  itself  a  proposi¬ 
tion  apparently  opposed  to  the  constant  decrees  of  the  Church,  and  to 
the  words  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  reader  may  form  his  own  judgment 
upon  it.  ‘  Item,  quod  definient  parvulos  fidelium  sine  baptismo  sacra- 
mentali  decedentes,  non  fore  salvandos,  sunt  in  hoc  praesumptuosi  et  sto- 
lidi.  Error  est.' 

“  In  the  year  1530,  among  other  heretical  propositions  gathered  out 
of  books,  at  that  time  dispersed  actively  through  the  country,  were 
these:  ....  ‘  That  the  children  of  faith  be  under  noo  lawe. — The  water 
of  the  fonte  hath  noo  more  vertue  in  it  than  hath  the  water  of  ryuer. — 
[This  may  be  true  in  one  sense,  and  has  been  spoken  of :  but  then  there 
follows,]  The  baptisme  lyeth  not  in  halowed  water,  or  in  other  outward 
thinge,  but  in  the  faith  oorily. — The  water  of  baptisme  is  noo  thinge  but  a 
signe  that  we  must  be  under  the  standard  of  the  crosse. —  Infants  be  holy 
and  clene,  thoo  they  haue  not  receyued  baptisme,  because  their  parents 
be  holy  and  clone.’  ” — pp.  363-4. 

“  In  the  following  place,  Wickliffe  cannot  be  understood  except  as 
disputing  against  the  necessity  of  Baptism  with  water,  and  that  Baptism 
with  the  Spirit  is  of  itself  sufficient:  thus,  in  anticipation,  arguing  upon 
that  dangerous  system,  against  which  we  are  thus  warned  by  the  author 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  :  ‘  When  the  letter  of  the  law  hath  two 
things  plainly  and  expressly  specified.  Water,  and  the  Spirit,  water  as  a 
duty  required  on  our  parts,  the  Spirit  as  a  gift  which  God  bestoweth, 
there  is  danger  in  presuming  so  to  interpret  it,  as  if  the  clause  which 
concerneth  ourselves  were  more  than  needeth.’  Such  a  mode  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  Holy  Scripture  Wickliffe  did  not  fear  to  use.  He  says  :  ‘Bap- 
tismus  flaminis  est  baptismus  Spiritus  Sancti.  Item  duo  baptismi  priores 
[sc.  sanguinis  et  fluminis]  sunt  ut  signa  antecedentia,  et  ex  suppositione 
necessaria  ad  istum  tertium  baptismum  flaminis.  Ideo  abseque  dubita- 
tione,  si  iste  insensibilis  baptismus  affuerit,  baptizatus  a  crimine  est  mun- 
datus :  et  si  ille  defuerit,  quantumeunque  adsint  priores,  baptismus  non 
prodest  animse  ad  salutem.  Ideo  cum  iste  sit  insensibilis  tantum,  et  no¬ 
bis  incognitos,  videtur  mihi  imprudens  prassumptio  taliter  damnationein 
hominis,  vel  salvationem  ex  baptismate  definire.’” — pp.  366-7. 

Then,  after  quoting  passages  exceedingly  like  those  of  their  modern 
admirers,  from  Tyndal,  Frith,  and  Hooper,  of  which  we  can  only  find 
space  for  one  from  the  last  writer:  — 
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“  ‘  Baptism  sanctifieth  no  man  : — external  Baptism  is  but  an  inaugura¬ 
tion  or  external  consecration  of  those  that  first  believed  and  were  clean¬ 
sed  of  their  sin.  Infants  be  examined  concerning  repentance  and  faith, 
before  they  be  baptized  with  water  ;  at  the  contemplation  of  the  which 
faith,  God  purgeth  the  soul.’  ” — pp.  372-3. 

Mr.  Masked  then  forcibly  concludes  : 

“  We  learn,  then,  from  these  extracts  out  of  writings  both  before,  and 
contemporaneous  with,  the  revision  of  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  her  expositions  of  doctrine  set  forth  during  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  existence  of  a  definite  system  of  teaching  upon  the  effect  of, 
and  upon  the  blessings  conveyed  by,  reception  of  the  sacrament  of  Bap¬ 
tism.  This  system  had  been  over  and  over  again  condemned  by  coun¬ 
cils,  both  diocesan  and  provincial,  of  the  English  Church  ;  it  was  plain¬ 
ly  opposed  to  the  rituals  which  had  been  in  use  from  the  beginning;  it 
had  been  still  insisted  on,  enforced,  and  spread  by  men  who,  neverthe¬ 
less,  believed  in  the  correctness  of  it,  and  that  it  was  not  contrary  to  the 
truth  as  contained  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  held  by  the  primitive  Church  ; 
lastly,  as  a  system,  it  was  known  to  and  understood  by  those  to  whose 
judgment  the  alterations  which  it  would  be  wise  to  make  in  the  ancient 
service-books  were  committed.  Will  any  person  prove  there  is  even  an 
appearance  of  evidence  in  any  of  the  authoritative  documents  and  for¬ 
mularies  of  our  Church  during  the  last  three  hundred  years, — in  ritual, 
liturgy,  catechism,  articles,  or  canons, — from  which  we  can  fairly  con¬ 
clude  that  this  system,  so  often  rejected  in  earlier  ages,  was  at  last 
adopted  1  I  think  not.  Will  any  person  point  out  the  actual  changes 
which  were  made  in  the  ritual,  in  order  to  accommodate  and  make 
room  for  the  admission  of  the  new  system,  in  place  of,  and  in  contradic¬ 
tion  to,  the  old  faith  1  I  think  not.  Or,  once  more  ;  will  any  person 
produce  a  plain,  dogmatic  assertion,  agreed  upon  and  published  by  the 
Church  of  England  since  the  year  1545,  condemning  her  ancient  doc¬ 
trine  upon  Baptisin'?  I  think  not."' — pp.  375—6. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  ARTICLES  TO  THE  OTHER  PARTS 
OF  THE  PRAYER  BOOK. 


[From  the  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  for  MDCCCXLVII1.] 

Continued  from  p.  185. 

Four  years  afterwards,  in  the  following  Convocation,  the  Clergy  of  the 
Lower  House  made  a  similar  application  to  the  Upper  House,  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  one  paragraph  of  which  I  think  it  right  to 
read  to  you. 

“  And  whereas  there  are  divers  passages  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  which  are  directly  opposed  to 
such  heretical  assertions  ;  we  do  further  represent  to  your  lordships, 
that  even  these  passages  have  by  the  said  author  been  wrested  with 
such  subtlety,  as  may  both  teach  and  tempt  the  unstable  and  insincere 
to  comply  with  the  laws,  which  require  them  to  declare  their  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  to  the  said  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  to  sub- 
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scribe  to  the  said  Articles,  and  nevertheless  to  retain  and  propagate  the 
very  errors,  which  are  most  inconsistent  with  such  their  declaration  and 
subscription.” 

“Passages  in  the  Liturgy  and  Thirty-nine  Articles,  wrested  by  Dr. 
Clarke  in  such  manner,  as  is  complained  of  in  the  ‘  Representation,’  are 
subsequently  referred  to  particularly.  In  the  second  chapterhe  explains 
many  passages  in  the  Liturgy  and  Articles,  contrary  to  the  known  sense 
of  the  Church.” 

Dr.  Clarke  having  submitted,  and  expressed  his  “  sorrow  that  what 
be  had  written  had  given  olfence  to  that  Synod,  and  also  his  hope  that 
his  behaviour  for  the  time  to  come  would  be  such  as  to  prevent  any 
further  complaints  against  him,”  further  proceedings  were  foreborne. 

1  have  dwelt  on  these  cases,  at  greater  length  than  was  necessary  on 
thepresent  occasion,  not  only  because  of  their  own  important  and  deeply 
interesting  character,  but  also  because,  at  a  time  when  every  attempt 
to  enforce  discipline  over  the  Clergy  is  represented,  by  some  men  of 
that  body,  as  an  act  of  tyranny,  if  not  of  usurpation,  I  think  it  right 
to  show,  how  different  was  the  judgment  of  Convocation  itself  at  so 
recent  a  period,  as  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Had  Convocation 
been  admitted  to  continue  its  sittings,  were  it  now  to  sit  and  perform 
its  just  and  constitutional  functions,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  that  mucli 
would  have  been  done,  and  would  now  be  doing,  to  check  the  spread 
of  heretical  and  unsound  doctrine  in  the  Church.  But  the  silencing  of 
Convocation  is  only  an  additional  reason,  why  all  those  who  cannot  be 
silenced,  or  restrained,  except  by  passing  such  laws  as  the  one  suggest¬ 
ed,  those,  to  whom  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  Church  have  committed 
authority  and  jurisdiction  in  these  matters,  should  not  be  deterred  from 
the  discharge  of  an  onerous  duty,  by  the  clamor  of  interested  partizans 
— by  the  petulance  and  wilfuluess  of  ignorant  multitudes,  of  both  sexes, 
assembled  in  one  of  the  Halls  of  Declamation,  under  the  nominal  guid¬ 
ance,  it  may  be,  of  some  not  less  ignorant,  though  more  exalted  individual, 
than  the  most  ignorant  of  the  crowd  before  him ;  no,  nor  even  by  the 
threat  of  costs,  which,  in  every  case,  necessarily  great,  may  be  swelled 
to  the  most  extravagant  amount,  by  the  reckless  profusion  of  party 
subscriptions,  and  the  vexatious  astuteness  of  those  who  profit  by  them. 

But  I  return  to  the  vindication  of  the  Prayer  Book,  assailed,  as  it  is 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  a  “  Defence  of  the  Articles.”  The 
author  characterizes  it,  as  “  a  collection  of  national  formularies  of  devo¬ 
tion,  written  at  a  period,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  people  were 
inclined  to  Romanism,  and  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  attend  the 
services  of  the  national  Churches,  and  consequently  carefully  drawn 
up,  so  as  to  give  as  little  offence  as  possible  to  Romish  prejudices.” 

A  more  fallacious  (I  am  unwilling  to  say,  a  more  fraudulent)  descrip¬ 
tion  of  our  Prayer  Book  could  hardly  be  devised.  That  the  prayers 
were  compiled  and  arranged  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  is 
very  true — that  they  were  written  (that  is,  originally  made)  at  that  time, 
is  altogether  untrue.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  date  long 
anterior  to  the  corruptions  and  usurpation  of  Rome — being  handed  down 
from  the  devotions  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  thus  forming  an  illus¬ 
trious  monument  of  our  communion  with  it.  So  far,  indeed,  were  the 
compilers  from  seeking  to  conciliate  the  Romanists,  that  in  the  2nd 
Book  of  Edward  VI.,  altered  from  the  former  book,  of  a  date  only 
three  years  earlier,  a  clause  was  introduced  into  the  Liturgy,  which 
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alone  is  sufficient  to  expose  the  disingenuousness  or  the  ignorance 
which  prompted  that  description  of  our  Prayer  Book  which  I  have 
just  read  to  you.  After  the  words,  “  from  all  sedition  and  privy  con¬ 
spiracy,”  was  thrust  this  unchristian  addition,  “  From  the  tyranny  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  his  detestable  enormities,”  Good  Lord 
deliver  us.  Happily,  so  monstrous  a  violation  of  Christian  chanty  was 
not  permitted  long  to  pollute  our  Liturgy.  Queen  Elizabeth  (honored 
be  her  memory  for  it  !)  in  the  very  commencement  of  her  reign,  by  the 
very  statute  which  restored  to  us  the  most  precious  of  all  the  legacies 
of  her  martyred  Reformers,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  struck  out 
of  it  this  one  disgraceful  passage — and  this  only. 

Is  this  the  particular,  by  which  the  “  Defender  of  the  Articles”  makes 
good  his  description  of  our  Liturgy,  that  it  was  “carefully  drawn  up 
so  as  to  give  as  little  offence,  as  possible,  to  Romish  prejudices.”  If 
it  be,  let  him,  and  his  abettors  exult  in  the  discovery.  But  let  them 
contradict,  if  they  can,  the  assertion,  which  I  now  make  that  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  contains  matter  incomparably  stronger  in  reproba¬ 
tion  of  Romish  doctrine  than  any  in  the  Articles. 

Of  transubstantiation,  for  instance,  the  Articles  say,  that  it  “  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture — overthroweth  the  nature  of  a 
Sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstitions.”  Again,  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  not  by  Christ’s  Ordinance  reserv¬ 
ed,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped,”  and  this  is  all.  Now, 
what  says  the  Prayer  Book  of  this  worship  of  Bread  and  Wine,  of 
which  the  Articles  pronounce  no  more,  than  that  it  was  “  not  an  ordi¬ 
nance  of  Christ  1”  Look  to  the  statement  at  the  end  of  the  office  of 
Communion,  in  explanation  of  our  kneeling,  when  we  receive  the  Holy 
Sacrament.  “  It  is  here  declared,  that  hereby  no  adoration  is  intended 
or  ought  to  be  done,  either  unto  the  Sacramental  Bread  and  Wine,  there 
bodily  received,  or  unto  any  corporal  presence  of  Christ’s  natural 
Flesh  and  Blood.  For,  the  Sacramental  Bread  and  Wine  remain  still 
in  their  very  natural  substances,  and,  therefore,  may  not  be  adored  ; 
for  that  were  idolatry  to  he  abhorred  of  all  faithful  Christians." 

Thus  we  see,  that  if  the  Articles  were,  as  this  writer  contends  they 
ought  to  be,  our  sole  standard,  a  Clergyman  might,  openly  in  his  Church, 
worship  the  consecrated  elements,  with  the  adoration  due  to  God  Him¬ 
self,  yet  not  be  liable  to  any  censure  !  for  he  would  only  do  something 
not  ordained  by  Christ.  Whereat,  so  long  as  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  shall  be  permitted  to  retain  its  doctrinal  authority,  he  would — 
as  we  rejoice  to  know — be  judged  guilty  of  “  Idolatry,  to  be  abhorred 
of  all  faithful  Christians.” 

Shall  we  then  tamely  and  quietly  submit  to  the  introduction  of  one 
of  the  worst  corruptions  of  Rome  1  Must  this  be  the  price,  or  part  of 
the  price — for  it  would  be  only  part — which  vve  have  to  pay  for  the  high 
privilege  of  denying  the  Catholic  Faith  of  the  first  fifteen  centuries, 
and  rejecting  G-od’s  regenerating  grace  in  His  own  holy  Baptism  1 

True  it  is,  that  the  very  nature  of  a  Book  of  Prayer  does  not  often 
admit  of  its  thus  directly  giving  expression  to  dogmatic  truths.  Yet 
in  no  way  is  the  doctrinal  soundness  of  a  Church  tested  more  perfectly 
than  by  its  Liturgy  ;  for  its  Liturgy,  be  it  remembered,  is  its  religion. 

What  is  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  and  how  do  we  deal  with 
it  1  Its  professed  Articles  of  Faith  are  known  to  be  a  most  inadequate 
exponent  of  its  real  doctrine,  as  carried  out  in  its  public  worship.  In 
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order  to  ascertain,  for  instance,  the  nature  of  the  honor  and  veneration 
paid  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints  ;  we  look  not  merely  to  the 
Decrees  of  Trent ;  or  the  creed  of  Pius  IV, — for  there  is  little  in  them, 
which,  if  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints  are  really  cognizant  of  what  we  do 
on  earth,  could  be  severely  censured — but  we  have  recourse  to  the 
ritual,  the  breviary,  and  other  authoritative  offices  of  devotion,  and  from 
what  we  find  in  them,  we  justly  charge  that  Church  with  doing  dis¬ 
honor  to  the  sole  Mediatorship  of  Christ,  even  if  it  offend  not  still  more 
fatally. 

Now,  if  we  make  Rome  answerable  for  the  doctrine  carried  out  in 
its  public  worship,  we  cannot  refuse  to  recognize  the  same  principle,  as 
applicable  to  ourselves— we  must  admit,  therefore,  that  our  Church’s 
doctrine  is,  in  part,  and  in  a  very  main  part,  to  be  sought  in  our  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer. 

But  I  return  to  the  alleged  Romanizing-tendency  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

The  only  instance  ever  specified  now-a-days,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  absolution  in  our  Priesthood, 
and  the  terms  in  which  absolution  is  pronounced  in  the  office  of  Visi¬ 
tation  for  the  Sick.  We  all  know  that  this  part  of  our  Liturgy  has 
been  remarked  upon,  as  a  remnant  of  Popery,  in  quarters  where  more 
of  soundness,  at  least,  if  not  of  knowledge,  might  reasonably  be  looked 
for. 

In  answer  to  such  remarks,  by  whomsoever  made,  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  form,  which  they  thus  condemn,  is  no  more  than  the  exercise 
of  a  power  left  by  our  Lord  to  His  Church,  in  the  Apostles,  with 
whom  He  promised  to  be  “  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.” 
Will  the  “  Defender  of  the  Articles”  join  in  saying,  that  this  is  a  con¬ 
cession  to  Romish  prejudices'?  If  he  does,  let  him  be  aware  how  far 
the  charge  will  reach.  The  Articles  are  as  open  to  it  as  the  Prayer 
Book  ;  for  the  thirty-sixth  says  of  “  the  Book  of  Consecration  of  Bishops, 
and  Ordering  of  Priests  and  Deacons,”  in  which  this  power  is  conferred, 
that  it  “  doth  contain  all  things  necessary  to  such  consecration  and 
ordering;  neither  hath  it  any  thing,  that  of  itself  is  superstitious  and 
ungodly.”  To  you,  my  reverend  brethren,  I  will  not  say  any  thing  in 
vindication  of  the  assertion  of  this  power.  You  know,  that  it  is  a 
power  which  the  Church  has  ever  thankfully  acknowledged  to  have 
been  given  to  her  by  her  Divine  Head — and  which  no  particular  Church 
can  ever  surrender,  without  cutting  itself  off  from  the  Catholic  Church 
of  Christ,  and  therein  from  Christ  Himself. 

I  have  done  with  this  writer’s  insinuations  of  the  Romanizing  charac- 
ter  of  the  Prayer  Book.  But  I  must  still  detain  you,  witli  some  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  most  surprising  (and,  in  truth,  the  most  important)  of  all 
his  claims  of  superiority  for  the  Articles  over  the  Liturgy — that  which 
relates  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Sacraments.  Here,  indeed,  we  find 
what  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole.  “  It  is  well  known,”  he  says, 
“  that  the  attempt  to  raise  a  private  interpretation  of  a  portion  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  with  reference  to  one  of  the  Sacraments,  into  a  standard 
of  faith,  overruling  the  Article  on  the  subject,  is  one  great  source  of  dis¬ 
quiet,  and  an  instrument  of  oppression  in  the  Church.”  (I  disdain  to 
notice  the  personal  attack  here  intended.)  “  But,”  he  proceeds,  “in 
the  statute,  the  Articles  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  are  especially 
and  pointedly  singled  out,  as  the  test,  by  assent  to  which  soundness  of 
doctrine  on  these  points  is  to  be  judged.” 
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Now,  what  is  the  fact?  The  13th  Elizabeth  imposing  the  duty  of 
subscription  to  the  Articles,  requires  that  every  Priest  or  Minister  of 
God’s  Word,  shall  “  declare  his  assent,  and  subscribe  to  all  the  Articles 
of  religion,  which  only  concern  the  confession  of  the  true  Christian 
faith,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  comprised  in  a  boolt,  entitled 
“  Articles,  &c.” 

It  has  been  doubted,  U'Jiat  Articles  were  here  meant  ;  whether  all 
the  Thirty-nine,  or  only  such  as  are  in  the  Act  specified,  as  above,  some 
of  the  Thirty-nine  having  manifestly  no  direct  concern  with  either 
“the  confession  of  the  true  Christian  faith,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ments.” 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  “  Essay  on  the  Articles,”  is  cited  by  our  author 
as  maintaining  that  all  the  Articles  were  intended  by  the  Legislature, 
and  that  the  words,  “  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments”  were  added,  not 
as  something  distinct  from  the  true  Christian  faith  in  general,  but  to 
denote  that  kw  e°‘£,%w,  and  in  a  manner  remarkably  full  and  express, 
our  Church  had  delivered  her  sense,  concerning'  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sacraments,  as  the  greatness,  warmth,  and  importance  of  the  controver¬ 
sies  then  on  foot  required. 

That  our  author  should  gladly  avail  himself  of  such  a  testimony  as 
this  cannot  surprise  us.  Neither  can  we  be  surprised  at  his  omitting 
to  remark  that  the  reason  given  by  Mr.  Bennett  for  the  Legislature’s 
thtis  specifying  “  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,”  is  somewhat  at  variance 
with  the  known  facts  of  history. 

For  at  the  time  when  the  Articles  were  framed,  and  even  when  sub¬ 
scription  was  enjoined  by  statute — times  abundant,  certainly,  in  religious 
controversy — scarcely  any  one  particular  was  so  little  the  subject  of  con¬ 
troversy,  or  question,  as  the  Church’s  doctrine  of  Baptism  of  Infants  ; 
but  I  dwell  not  on  this.  Any  person  who  has  ever  read  the  statute 
will  only  smile  at  Mr.  Bennett’s  ascribing  to  the  Legislature  so  preg¬ 
nant  a  meaning  as  he  finds  m  its  specifying  the  Articles  of  “the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Sacraments  and  yet  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  this  fanciful 
meaning  that  his  authority  has  been  quoted  on  the  present  occasion.  In 
opposition  to  it  (though  it  is  scarcely  worth  opposing,)  I  cite  a  contem- 
poranca  expositio  of  the  statutes. 

In  1575,  assemblies  were  held  of  the  Puritan  Ministers,  at  which 
certain  conclusions,  drawn  up  by  Cartwright  and  Travers,  their  lead¬ 
ers,  were  delivered  to  the  ministers  for  their  direction.  The  following 
is  one  : —  " 

“  If  subscription  to  the  Articles,  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
be  again  urged,  it  is  thought  that  the  book  of  Articles  may  be  sub¬ 
scribed  according  to  the  statute  13th  Eliz.,  that  is,  to  suck  only  as  con¬ 
tain  the  sum  of  the  Christian  Faith  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments . 
But  neither  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  nor  the  rest  of  the  Articles, 
may  be  allowed  ;  no,  though  a  man  should  be  deprived  of  his  ministry 
for  refusing  it.”  Neal,  11.  P.  I.  278. — It  may  be  important  to  add, 
that  the  doubt  which  existed  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  13th  Eliz., 
is  no  longer  of  any  practical  moment ;  for  the  present  Act  of  Unifor- 
formity  (as  well  as  the  36th  Canon  of  1601)  requires  subscription  gene¬ 
rally  to  all  the  Articles. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  deal  more  largely  with  such  grave  trifling  as 
this  citation  from  Mr.  Bennett.  I  proceed  to  prove  that  the  Prayer  Book, 
fully  accordant  as  it  is  with  the  Articles  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
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ments,  does  yet  exhibit  it  with  far  more  of  clearness,  and  fulness,  and 
precision. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  indeed,  this  was  to  be  expected. 
One  of  the  great  uses  of  a  prescribed  Liturgy  is  to  secure  a  pure 
stream  of  Christian  doctrine  running  through  the  whole  body  of  prayer, 
addressed,  as  it  is,  to  God,  in  the  name,  whenever  it  be  not  by  the  lips, 
of  the  congregation  at  large;  and  so  to  protect  the  laity,  whose  rights 
are  especially  involved  in  all  that  concerns  their  Prayer  Book,  from 
having  their  common  devotions  marred  by  the  ignorance,  the  conceit, 
or  the  heterodoxy  of  their  minister. 

And  as  this  is  true  of  public  prayer  in  general,  so  it  is  more  peculiarly 
true  of  ministering  the  Sacraments,  in  which  the  Church  not  merely 
prays,  but  realizes  both  its  devotion  and  its  doctrine  in  outward  actions. 
It  is  moreover  necessary  that  it  be  made  apparent  that  “  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  be  duly  ministered  for  this,  we  know,  is  one  of  the  distinctive 
notes  of  a  sound  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  If  Baptism,  there¬ 
fore,  be  not  “  duly  ministered” — if  the  form  of  ministering  it  do  not 
contain  all  things  necessary — if  that  form  be  corrupted  by  false  or 
unsound  statements,  as  to  the  necessity  and  benefits  of  the  Sacraments 
— the  particular  Church,  in  whose  baptismal  office  such  corruptions 
have  place,  may  cease  to  be,  in  just  consideration,  a  Church  at  all. 
Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  real  doctrine  of  every  Church  concerning 
Baptism,  ought  to  be  sought  in  the  form  of  its  ministration.  Let  us, 
for  this  purpose,  make  a  summary  survey  of  our  own  office  of  public 
Baptism. 

In  it  the  Church  first  declares  the  absolute  necessity  of  that  Sacra¬ 
ment,  and  the  reason  of  that  necessity — namely,  “  that  all  men  are  con¬ 
ceived  and  born  in  sin,  and  that  none  can  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  except  he  be  regenerate  and  born  anew,  of  water  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.”  The  people  are,  therefore,  desired  to  “  call  upon  God, 
that  of  His  bounteous  mercy  He  will  grant”  to  the  child  brought  to 
Baptism  in  the  state  of  sin  in  which  he  was  born,  “  that  thing  which 
by  nature  he  cannot  have,  that  he  may  be  baptized  with  water  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.”  They,  accordingly,  “  call  upon  God  for  this  infant, 
that  he,  coming  to  God’s  holy  Baptism  may  receive  remission  of  sins 
by  spiritual  regeneration,”  thus  expressing  their  faith  according  to  the 
Nicene  Creed — that  is,  “  acknowledging  one  Baptism  for  the  remission 
of  sins.”  The  Gospel  is  next  read,  which  contains  Christ’s  command 
that  ‘‘little  children  be  brought  unto  Him  His  gracious  reception  of 
those  that  were  brought ;  His  embracing  them  ;  His  “  laying  His 
hands  on  them,  and  blessing  them  — and,  upon  this,  the  people  are 
bidden  “  not  to  doubt,  but  earnestly  believe,  that  Christ  will  likewise 
favorably  receive  this  present  infant” — they,  with  thanksgiving  for  the 
blessed  assurance,  pray  to  God  to  do  so — to  “  give  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  this  infant,  that,  he  may  be  born  again,  and  be  made  an  heir  of  ever¬ 
lasting  salvation.”  The  Baptismal  engagement  is  next  made;  the 
prayer  of  consecration  follows,  “  beseeching  God  to  sanctify  this 
water  to  the  mystical  washing  of  sin,  and  to  grant  that  the  child  now 
to  be  baptized  therein  may  receive  the  fulness  of  His  grace,  and  ever 
remain  in  the  number  of  His  faithful  and  elect  children.”  The  child 
is  then  “  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;”  upon  which  the  minister  pronounces  him  to  be 
regenerate ,  and  “  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ’s  Church.”  The 
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people  are  called  upon  to  “  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  these 
benefits” — they  do  accordingly  “yield  Him  hearty  thanks  that  it  hath 
pleased  Him  to  regenerate  this  infant  with  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  receive 
him  for  His  own  child  by  adoption,  and  to  incorporate  him  into  His 
holy  Church.” 

Such  is  the  administration  of  Baptism  in  our  Church;  proceeding 
throughout  on  the  principle,  that  every  baptized  child  is  born  again  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit.  I  have  made  this  statement  from  the  Bap¬ 
tism  of  infants  ;  but  the  principle  becomes  still  plainer,  if  we  compare 
with  this  the  “  Baptism  of  such  as  are  of  riper  years.” 

In  the  former,  the  blessing  is  assured  to  the  baptized  infant  without 
reserve  :  the  people  are  bidden  to  “  doubt  not,  but  earnestly  believe 
that  Christ  will  favorably  receive  this  present  infant  and  this  is  all, 
while  in  the  case  of  adults  the  words  run  “  doubt  ye  not,  but  earnestly 
believe,  that  God  will  favorably  receive  these  present  persons,  truly 
repenting ,  and  coming  unto  Him  with  faith.” 

Again,  the  passages  of  Scripture  used  in  the  office  of  Baptism  of 
children,  relate  solely  to  the  necessity  of  the  Sacrament,  and  to  the 
grace  given  in  it.  In  the  Baptism  of  adults,  are  added  those  texts  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  St.  Mark’s  Gospel,  which  require  repent¬ 
ance  and  faith  in  the  baptized. 

Surely,  these  differences  in  the  two  offices,  which  in  other  respects 
are  almost  identical,  prove  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  views  taken 
by  the  Church  of  the  effect  of  Baptism  in  the  two  cases  : — that  in  infants, 
God  worketh  the  grace  of  the  Sacrament  absolutely,  although,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  tender  age,  they  cannot  perform  the  conditions  of  the  cove¬ 
nant,  while  in  adults  the  grace  is  suspended  on  the  conditions. 

Compare  this  doctrine  of  Baptism  in  our  Prayer  Book  with  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  27th  Article,  and  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  very  same 
doctrine  is  there  exhibited,  though  in  less  clear  terms.  That  Article, 
indeed,  derives  some  additional  light  from  the  28th,  “  Of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.”  In  the  27th  we  read,  that  “  they  that  receive  Baptism  rightly ” 
have  the  whole  spiritual  grace  of  the  Sacrament,  whereas  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  the  grace  is  given  only  “  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with 
faith  receive  the  same.”  Now,  infants  may  “  receive  rightly,”  espe¬ 
cially  as  this  is  expressed  in  the  Latin  Article,  recte  suscipicntcs,  a  word 
implying  simple  reception — even  passive  and  unconscious — susception. 
But  adults  can  receive  worthily  and  with  faith.  These  qualifications, 
therefore,  are  required  for  the  reception  of  that  Sacrament,  which  belongs 
only  to  adults,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Articles, 
while  suscipicntcs  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  word  which  expresses  recep¬ 
tion  of  Baptism,  the  word  pcrcipere,  involving  both  action  and 
intention,  is  uniformly  applied  wherever  the  receiving  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  is  expressed  or  included. 

If  this  last  observation  appear  to  savor  of  verbal  nicety,  I  frankly 
own,  that  I  insert  it  as  an  exemplification  of  what  I  have  experienced 
throughout  my  present  inquiry,  that  every  single  particular  which  has 
cast  up,  however  minute,  has  been  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  Spiritual 
Regeneration  in  Baptism,  and  not  one  against  it. 

But  I  return  to  the  superior  clearness  of  our  Baptismal  office,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Article  “  of  Baptism,”  and  I  remark  upon  it,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  Church  speaks  plainly  in  one  of  her  authoritative  documents, 
and  less  plainly  in  another,  the  manifest  construction  of  the  former  must 
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overrule  every  proposed  interpretation  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke  contrived  to  raise  a  metaphysical  mist  around  the  first  five 
Articles,  but  it  was  dissipated  by  the  plainer  statement  of  the  Communion 
Office  in  the  Proper  Preface  upon  the  Feast  of  Trinity.  In  the  same 
manner  the  Arian,  Whiston,  found  the  Liturgy  much  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  than  the  Articles  ;  he,  like  our  author  and  his  party,  boldly 
insisted  that  “no  law  requires  any  man  to  explain  the  Articles  by  the 
Liturgy,  or  to  subscribe  the  Articles  in  the  sense  of  the  Liturgic  expres¬ 
sions.”  And  he  was  thus  answered  by  Waterland  : — II.  355. 

“  The  law  of  Common  sense  [which  is  also  the  law  of  common  hon¬ 
esty]  obliges  us  to  make  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  consistent,  if  we  admit 
both  ;  and  to  believe  that  both,  in  reality,  mean  the  same  thing,  being 
established  by  the  same  authority 

But  the  Articles,  it  seems,  are  entitled  to  a  decided  preference, 
because  they  are  “  a  precise  confession  of  faith  on  all  the  great  points 
of  Christian  doctrine  drawn  up  in  a  dogmatic  proposition,  while  the 
Prayer  Book  is  merely  a  collection  of  national  formularies  of  devotion.” 
Indeed  !  is  there  no  dogmatic  teaching  even  in  the  Prayer  Book  1  I 
ask  this  question  without  admitting  that  in  such  a  case  dogmatic  teach¬ 
ing  is  a  surer  “  Test  of  Soundness  for  the  Clergy,”  than  the  language 
of  the  Church’s  prescribed  devotions.  But  w  e  have  “dogmatic  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Prayer  Book.  The  Catechism  is  part  of  the  Prayer  Book 
(although  this  author  will  not  reflect  that  it  has  any  existence,) — a  part 
which,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Sacraments,  was  mainly  drawn  up  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  Articles;  it  must  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  the  more 
precise  and  accurate  dogmatic  exposition  of  the  Church’s  doctrine  of  the 
Sacraments,  especially  as  it  is  “  an  instruction  to  be  learned  of  every 
person  before  he  be  brought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Bishop” — before 
therefore  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion — in  other  words, 
it  is  the  confession  of  faith  of  every  member  of  our  Church,  of  the  laity 
as  well  as  of  the  Clergy  (which  the  Articles  are  not — for  they  are  not 
a  test  of  Church  communion,  but  of  ministerial  qualification,)  a  con¬ 
sideration  which  our  lay  brethren  ought  seriously  to  ponder  when  they 
are  thus  invited  to  join  in  an  attempt  to  nullify  the  authority  of  their 
Prayer  Book.  Now,  by  the  Catechism,  I  say,  we  are  expressly  taught 
and  required  to  teach,  that  in  Baptism  every  child  is  “  made  a  member 
of  Christ,  the  child  of  God,  and  the  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven;”  we  are  taught  further,  and  required  to  teach,  that  “  a  death 
unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness,”  is  “  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace”  of  Baptism  ;  “  for  being  by  nature  born  in  sin,  and  the  children 
of  wrath,  we  are  hereby  made  the  children  of  grace.”  This  is  the  pre¬ 
cise  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Prayer  Book — teaching  far  more  clear 
and  more  precise  nor  less  dogmatic,  though  far  less  scholastic,  than  the 
teaching  of  the  same  precious  truths  in  the  Articles. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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“  The  English  Review”  for  July,  contains  an  able  article  on  the  subject 
of  the  Pope  and  his  recent  course.  The  views  taken  by  the  writer  coin¬ 
cide  in  the  main  with  those  which  we  have  heretofore  laid  before  our 
readers.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  election  of  Pius  the  ninth,  was  an 
operation  of  the  same  character  with  that  which  placed  Lord  John  Rus- 
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sell  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  when  free  trade  measures  were  to  be 
rapidly  carried  out.  “  The  necessity  or  expediency  of  falling  in  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  had  several  years  before  been  seriously  debated  among 
the  heads  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  for  sometime  had  inclined  to¬ 
wards  the  ‘liberal’  side.  The  advanced  years  and  the  personal  timidity 
of  Gregory  XYI.  had  retarded  the  impulse,  but  when  that  obstacle  was 
removed  by  his  death,  the  counsels  of  liberalism  prevailed,  and  Cardi¬ 
nal  Mastai-Ferretti  was  placed  at  the  helm,  as  the  exponent  of  the ‘new 
system’  to  be  adopted.”  '*  *  “  In  their  own  view  of  the  matter  this 

change  of  system  on  the  part  of  the  Cardinals  was  a  mere  question  of 
being  ‘  wise  in  their  generations  but  in  a  higher  view  of  the  subject, 
they  were  unconsciously  obeying  the  imperious  law  of  a  moral  necessity. 
There  is  a  Nemesis  in  the  affairs  of  men  which  often  compels  great 
criminals  to  become  their  own  executioners,  by  some  fatal,  reluctant,  but 
inevitable  act.  That  Nemesis  has  at  last  overtaken  the  Papacy,  the 
most  criminal  of  offenders  against  God  and  man  known  to  history  since 
the  world  has  been  Christianized.  Politicians,  according  to  their  shal¬ 
low  estimate  of  human  affairs  may  say  that  the  Papacy  has  overreached 
itself;  we  must  go  one  step  farther,  and  say  that  the  Papacy  has  been 
forced  to  prepare  its  own  downfall.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

“  That  Rome  never  could  sincerely  embrace  the  principles  of  radi¬ 
calism,  is  so  manifest,  that  the  only  wonder  is  how  the  world  could  ever 
have  conceived  the  idea  of  a  bona  fide  radical  pope.  Not  that  Rome  is, 
or  ever  was,  favorable  to  principles  of  loyalty.  Far  from  it ;  it  has  ever 
been  the  policy  of  Rome  to  trade  upon  the  disloyalty  of  subjects,  and 
to  turn  sedition  and  rebellion  to  account  for  its  own  advancement.  The 
boldest  champions  of  the  Papacy  in  every  country,  and  in  every  age,  have 
been  traitors  to  their  lawful  sovereigns.  But  this  is  not  on  account  of 
any  sympathy  between  the  principles  of  the  Papacy  and  those  of  demo¬ 
cracy  ;  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Papacy,  claiming  to  be  a  des¬ 
potism  superior  to  every  other  rule  and  dominion,  views  and  treats  as 
rebels  all  the  powers  which  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  dominion,  and 
venture  to  assert  their  own  independence.  The  refractory  vassal  of 
the  feudal  ages,  the  demagogue  of  modern  times,  who  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  sedition,  and  embroil  kingdoms  in  civil  war,  thus  become  the  na¬ 
tural  allies  of  the  Papacy,  standing  in  much  the  same  position  as  a  rebel 
who  deserts  to  the  royal  cause,  or  a  conspirator  who  turns  king’s  evidence.” 
*  #  #  .  #  *  # 

“  The  only'  political  principle  in  which  the  Papacy  has  any  faith,  is 
that  of  its  own  sujrremacy  over  all  the  powers  of  the  world,  whatever 
may  be  their  name  or  character,  and  even  this  faith  rests  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  fact  rather  than  right;  for  the  arguments  which  are  put  forward 
in  controversy  in  support  of  l\ie  jure  divino  claims  of  Rome,  all  resolve 
themselves  into  this,  that  the  dc  facto  supremacy  which  Rome  acquired 
in  the  course  of  time,  proves  the  correctness  of  the  interpretation  put  by 
Rome  upon  certain  texts  of  Scripture  and  certain  passages  of  the  Fathers. 

“  Thus  it  appears  that  in  reality  the  Papacy  is  without  any  principle 
whatever  whereon  to  take  its  stand,  not  only  with  reference  to  the 
claims  of  others,  which  it  may  be  called  upon  to  acknowledge  or  to  re¬ 
sist,  but  even  with  regard  to  its  own  extravagant  claims  to  universal  do¬ 
minion.  The  assertion  of  principles  as  the  grounds  of  its  determinations, 
and  the  motives  of  its  conduct,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  huge  and 
impudent  fraud,  under  which  it  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  cloaking  the 
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nakedness  of  its  own  preposterous  pretensions.  This  character  of  the 
papal  power,  and  of  its  policy,  requires  to  be  thoroughly  understood, 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  recent  transition  from  monarchical  to  demo- 
,  cratic  sympathies  and  manifestations.  To  the  common  observer,  that 
transition  wears  the  appearance  of  a  total  change  in  the  character  of  the 
Papacy  itself,  which,  however,  in  reality  has  not  undergone  any  change; 
on  the  contrary,  the  consistent  acting  out  of  that  character  required  that, 
under  the  altered  aspect  of  the  political  world,  the  Papacy,  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  partizan  of  monarchy,  should  hence  forward  become 
the  abetter  of  democracy.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Papacy,  any  value,  beyond  that  of  being  a  convenient  tool  for  the 
assertion  and  maintenance  of  papal  supremacy  ;  the  preference,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  given  to  the  one  or  the  other,  depends  simply  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  of  the  twain  shall  promise  to  be  the  readier  and  the  more 
efficient  tool.” 

The  commencement  of  the  change  the  writer  traces  as  far  back  as  the 
death  of  Clement  XIII.  when  the  princes  of  Europe  forced  Ganganelli 
into  the  papal  chair.  “From  that  time  forward  monarchy  was  regard¬ 
ed  by  Rome  in  the  light  of  a  broken  reed,  which  might  as  easily  pierce 
as  sustain  the  ‘  hand  that  leant  upon  it and  if  at  that  time  another  power 
had  appeared  upon  the  stage  with  which  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  the  Papacy  to  ally  itself,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  an  al¬ 
liance  would  at  once  have  been  embraced.  The  essentially  anti-papal 
as  well  as  anti-religious  character  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  how¬ 
ever,  presented  no  temptation  to  the  Papacy  to  look  in  that  direction  ; 
and  after  the  ill  success  of  the  experiment  which  it  made  of  recognizing 
and  anointing  the  French  usurper,  it  was  not  surprising  that  when  the 
restoration  of  legitimacy  on  the  different  thrones  of  Europe,  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  religious  professions,  however  vague,  and  a  tone  of  deference 
towards  Rome;  however  ambiguous,  the  Papacy  should  for  a  time 
cherish  the  hope  that  the  effects  of  the  revolutionary  hurricane  which 
had  passed  over  Europe,  would  lead  the  sovereigns,  from  a  regard  to 
their  own  interests,  to  resume  towards  the  occupant  of  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter’s  the  attitude  of  dutiful  sons  of  the  Church.  While  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Jesuit  Order  gave  evidence  of  the  intensity  with  which  the 
Papacy  followed  up  the  hope  that,  to  use  the  words  of  Cardinal  Gon- 
salvi,  ‘  the  Church  was  about  to  be  reinstated  in  all  that  she  had  been 
deprived  of,’  the  solemn  protest  against  the  settlement  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  placed  on  record  by  Pius  VII,  shewed  the  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  the  monarchy  and  the  Papacy  to  be  but  a  hollow  peace,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  either  party  should 
make  great  sacrifices.  The  first  practical  proof  of  this  was  furnished 
by  the  Papacy  on  the  downfall  of  the  elder  Bourbon  branch  in  France, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  the  formal  recognition  of  the  new  dynasty 
by  Gregory  XVI,  accompanied,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  wili¬ 
ness  and  habitual  foresight  of  papal  policy,  by  reservations,  limiting  the 
recognition  to  the  de  facto  occupation  of  the  French  throne  by  Louis 
Phillippe. 

“  Meanwhile  the  progress  of  democratic  principles  throughoutEurope 
could  not  be  mistaken  ;  the  development,  which  no  human  power  could 
arrest,  of  the  infidel  and  revolutionary  ideas  infused  into  the  literature, 
and  instilled  into  the  popular  mind,  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  natur¬ 
ally  led  to  this  result;  which  was  accelerated,  moreover,  by  the  appeal 
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made  by  the  old  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  the  patriotism  of  their  people 
against  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon,  and  their  subsequent  refusal,  when 
they  found  themselves  again  firmly  established  in  the  seat  of  power,  to 
redeem  any  of  the  promises  they  had  made,  or  to  fulfil  any  of  the  hopes 
they  had  excited.  Wherever  the  democracy  acquired  sufficient  strength 
to  assert  itself,  as  in  Belgium,  in  France,  and  in  the  Rhenish  provinces 
of  Prussia,  the  Papacy  found  in  it  a  powerful  ally  against  the  ruling 
power  of  the  state  ;  the  advantage  was  not  overlooked  by  Rome,  and 
it  became  more  and  more  the  fashion  with  ultramontane  writers  to  rest 
their  appeals  for  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the  hierarchy  upon  the 
principle  of  religious  liberty.  It  seemed  natural  enough  to  suppose, 
that  if  the  temporal  power  could  be  neutralized  by  this  appeal,  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Papacy  would  have  all  the  freer  scope  to  ad¬ 
vance  its  own  claims  to  dominion;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  by  de¬ 
grees,  that  all  the  Papacy  demanded,  was  1  a  clear  stage  and  no 
favour.’ 

“  While  this  was  the  position  which  the  Romish  Church  took  up 
whenever  the  opportunity  was  afforded  her  of  cloaking  her  ambitious 
projects  under  the  semblance  of  jealousy  for  the  preservation  of  civil 
rights  and  liberties,  the  necessity  of  reform  pressed  closely  upon  her  at 
her  own  doors.  Of  all  the  states  of  Italy,  ill-governed  as  they  mostly 
are,  there  are  none  whose  government  presented  a  greater  accumulation 
of  anomalies  and  abuses  than  the  Pontifical  states  ;  the  dangers  arising 
from  this  cause  were  such,  as  to  induce  repeated  representations  from 
friendly  powers,  urging  the  expediency  of  some  modifications  in  the  civil 
administration  of  the  temporal  domains  of  the  Pope  ;  and  it  became 
daily  more  evident,  that  in  the  event  of  a  revolutionary  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  population,  few  among  the  European  powers 
would  feel  disposed  to  support  the  papal  government,  while  those  which 
might  be  willing,  would  scarcely  be  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  jealousy 
of  rival  powers.  The  adoption  of  a  safe  measure  of  reform  was,  there¬ 
fore,  the  only  course  left  open  to  the  Papacy  with  any  prospect  of  main¬ 
taining  its  ground  at  home,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  eternal  city  itself.” 

Cardinal  Mastai-Ferretti,  was  therefore  elected  upon  the  death  of 
Gregory  XVI.  as  the  most  able  and  energetic  man  among  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  conclave  who  were  understood  to  have  embraced  the  liberal 
side  of  the  question  of  policy.  For  a  time  the  scheme  appeared  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  Pius  IX.  became  a  popular  idol,  and  was  admired  and  praised 
even  by  ultra-Protestants.  In  the  meantime  he  was  just  as  much  of  a 
pope  as  Hildebrand,  clinging  to  all  the  corruptions  of  his  Church,  whe¬ 
ther  in  doctrine  or  discipline. 

But  while  the  “  Sovereign  Pontiff”  strictly  adhered  to  the  theologi¬ 
cal  and  ecclesiastical  maxims  of  his  predecessors,  the  sovereign  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  states  eagerly  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  that  popularity  which  was 
to  enable  the  pontiff  to  establish  more  completely  than  ever  the  most 
odious  despotism  in  the  world,  and  in  the  words  of  our  author,  “  to  make 
the  democracy  the  foundation  on  which  to  establish  more  firmly  and  more 
powerfully  than  ever  the  spiritual  dictatorship  of  Rome.  Necessity  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  originally  suggested  this  idea;  the  bold  character,  and 
the  sanguine  temperament  of  Pius  IX.  adopted  it,  without  a  sense  of 
compulsion,  and  prepared  to  act  it  out  with  more  than  ordinary  vigor.” 
Accordingly  he  placed  by  the  side  of  his  arrogant  encylic  letter,  pop¬ 
ular  measures  of  all  sorts.  But  the  result  was  not  exactly  what  he  de- 
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sired.  In  some  points  of  view  it  went  beyond  bis  expectations,  but  in 
others  beside  them. 

“  In  countries  where,  in  systematic  opposition  to  the  existing 
government,  the  liberal  side  had  been  embraced  by  the  popish 
clergy,  and  principles  of  freedom  and  equality  appealed  to,  that 
which  had  hitherto  been  done  on  calculation  and  for  a  specific  end, 
was  now  done  ex  animo,  in  enthusiastic  imitation  of  Pius  IX.  In  other 
countries,  where  the  Romish  population  had  constituted  the  main 
strength  of  essentially  monarchical  governments,  that  support  was  sud¬ 
denly  withdrawn  from  them  ;  the  good  [R.j  ‘  Catholics’  suddenly  be¬ 
came  indifferent  citizens  : — where  they  were  intermixed  with  a  Protest¬ 
ant  or  a  free-thinking  population,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  liberalism, 
they  fraternized  with  those  to  whom  hitherto  they  had  been  invariably 
opposed  ;  where  they  Termed  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  in  Austria,  and  where  in  consequence  the  progress  of  revolution¬ 
ary  ideas  had  appeared  morally  impossible,  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of 
the  people  became  changed  as  by  magic.”  The  consequence  has  been 
that  Europe  has  been  revolutionized.  But  the  revolutionists  have  not 
been  willing  to  confine  themselves  to  political  changes,  they  have  every¬ 
where  declared  against  the  Jesuits,  the  peculiar  body  guard  of  the  pope, 
and  Pius  IX.  has  been  compelled,  in  the  case  of  Switzerland,  to  declare 
his  want  of  sympathy  with  the  radical  movement. 

“  Moreover,”  says  he,  “  we  cannot  but  express  to  you  Venerable  Bre¬ 
thren,  the  bitter  grief  with  which  we  were  overwhelmed,  when  a  few 
days  ago,  there  were  found  in  this  our  beloved  city,  the  citadel  and 
centre  of  the  Catholic  religion,  a  few,  though  but  very  few,  almost  in¬ 
sane  persons,  who  casting  aside  the  very  feelings  of  humanity,  have  not 
been  afraid  openly  and  publicly  to  triumph  on  account  of  that  most  mel¬ 
ancholy  civil  war  which  has  recently  broken  out  among  the  Swiss,  to  the 
great  disgrace  and  indignation  of  the  other  citizens  of  this  our  city.- — 
Over  that  fatal  war  we  mourn  from  our  very  hearts,  not  only  because  of 
the  blood  of  that  nation  which  has  been  shed,  the  fratricidal  slaughter, 
the  atrocious,  lasting  and  distressing  discord,  hatred  and  dissension, 
which  are  usually  rife  among  the  people  in  consequence  especially  of 
civil  wars,  but  also  on  account  of  the  injury  which,  as  we  have  heard, 
has  there  occurred  to  the  Catholic  cause,  and  will,  we  fear,  yet  accrue; 
and  lastly,  on  account  of  the  deplorable  sacrileges  which  were  commit¬ 
ted  at  the  outset  of  the  conflict,  and  which  our  soul  shudders  to  re¬ 
count.” 

This  lofty  tone  could  not  be  maintained,  the  revolutions  which  had 
been  countenanced,  if  not  excited,  by  the  political  course  of  the  Pope, 
could  not  be  kept  out  of‘  Rome.  We  cannot  follow  the  several  stages 
through  which  they  passed  in  their  purely  political  aspect.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  Pope  is  no  longer  an  absolute  sovereign,  in  theory;  he 
has  practically  ceased  to  be  a  sovereign  at  all,  and  may  soon  be  reduced 
even  in  form  to  the  rank  of  a  citizen  of  the  Roman  republic,  or  a  subject 
of  Charles  Albert.  A  pope,  making  the  claims  and  exercising  the  pow¬ 
er  of  a  modern  pope,  in  such  a  position,  is  what  the  world  has  never 
seen,  nor  can  we  conceive  how,  in  such  a  position,  the  papal  claims  could 
exist.  At  present,  the  “  sovereign  pontiff”  declares  himself  unable  to 
declare  war  against  his  spiritual  children  of  Austria,  but  the  Roman 
states,  without  their  sovereign,  make  a  treaty,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
public  force  of  the  state  actually  engage  in  the  war. 

Perhaps  a  still  more  bitter  dose  was  the  virtual  abolition  of  the  order 
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of  the  Jesuits  in  the  temporal  domain  of  the  Pope.  Pius  IX.  was  “  ori¬ 
ginally  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,”  and  “has  shewn  himself  their  devoted 
friend  before,  their  strenuous  patron  since,  his  elevation  to  the  supreme 
pontificate.”  *  *  “  When  towards  the  end  of  February  the  animosi¬ 

ty  against  them  increased,  he  ordered  a  circular  to  be  issued  to  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  provinces,  commanding  them  to  afford  to  the  Jesuits  every 
protection,  and  informing  them  that  both  the  military  and  the  police 
were  instructed  to  give  them  the  most  efficient  support  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  nay,  as  late  as  the  14th  March,  when  he  had  conceded  all  else,  he 
endeavored  to  make  a  stand  on  behalf  of  the  Jesuits,  and  published  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  announced  that  if  the  riotous  proceedings  di¬ 
rected  against  them  should  continue,  he  intended  to  ‘put  the  fidelity  of 
the  civic  guard,  and  of  all  the  forces  charged  with  the  maintenance  of 
public  order,  to  the  test.’  But  all  was  in  vain.  Within  a  fortnight 
after,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  enter  into  a  private  arrangement 
with  the  General  of  the  Order,  for  the  quiet  dispersion  and  expatriation 
of  its  members,  without  brief  or  bull,  simply  by  a  private  understanding 
between  the  Pope  and  the  General.” 

Our  author  says  that,  “  Latterly  indeed  he  has  in  some  measure  re¬ 
covered  his  popularity  ;  but  the  means  by  which  this  result  has  been 
brought  about,  is  the  last  and  the  most  humiliating  feature  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  to  which  Pius  IX  is  reduced.  The  loyalty  of  the  Roman  people 
towards  him  who  so  lately  was  the  admiration  of  Europe  and  the  idol 
of  Rome,  actually  hangs  upon  the  breath  of  the  Abbe  Gioberti.  A  few 
months  ago  a  refugee  in  Switzerland,  now  President  of  the  Chamber  at 
Turin,  this  clerical  agitator  has  proceeded  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
re-establishing  the  tottering  authority  of  Pius  IX,  and  preventing  the 
defection  of  the  ‘  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church’ from  the  cause  of  Italian 
nationality. 

“  The  Pope  precluded  ever  since  the  Allocution  of  April  29,  from 
all  public  expression  of  his  sentiments, — so  much  so  that  even  his  pro¬ 
clamation  of  May  1st  was  not  suffered  to  be  posted  up  at  Rome,  or  in¬ 
serted  in  the  official  gazette, — is  reduced  to  the  miserable  plight  of  placing 
himself  under  the  patronage  of  the  all-powerful  Gioberti ;  and  to  put 
into  his  hands  such  proofs  as  may  serve  to  set  him  right  with  his  sub¬ 
jects.  A  private  letter  which  Pius  wrote  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
on  the  third  of  May,  entreating  him  to  withdraw  from  the  conflict,  and 
to  renounce  all  farther  claim  to  his  Italian  dominions,  has  been  com¬ 
municated  by  the  Pope  to  Gioberti,  who  protests  that  Pius  is  still  the 
‘  great,’  the  ‘  divine’  Pius,  the  ‘  regenerator  of  Italy.’  A  reaction  in  favor 
of  Pius  IX  has  for  the  present  been  produced,  and  Rome  once  more 
re-echoes  to  the  sound  of  Viva  Pin  Nunn  !  But  how  different  that  cry 
now  from  what  it  was  in  the  first  beginnings  of  his  Pontificate.” 

In  France,  too,  the  clergy  who  so  warmly  sympathised  with  the  Revol¬ 
ution,  begin  to  discover  that  the  Liberals  are  not  liberal  towards  Roman¬ 
ism.  “  Unpopular  priests  have  been  su  mmarily  ejected  from  their  par¬ 
ishes,  religious  houses  have  been  ransacked,  and  their  inmates  driven 
away  ;  and  numberless  collisions  have  taken  place  on  a  variety  of  points 
between  the  clergy,  who  make  the  Republic  their  plea  for  doing  what¬ 
ever  they  list,  and  the  civil  authorities  of  the  Republic,  who  consider 
themselves  at  perfect  liberty  to  dispense,  both  with  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  whenever  they  deem  that  course  expedient  for  the 
public  weal.”  The  state  of  feeling  is  indicated  by  a  correspondence  be- 
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tween  the  Commissaries  of  the  departement  de  V  Ardeche  and  the  Bishop 
of  Viviers.  The  Commissaries  wrote  to  the  Bishop  requesting  of  him 
that  he  would  exhort  his  clergy  to  shew  more  devotion  and  confidence 
toward  the  Republic.  The  Bishop  in  his  reply  suggests  that  it  would 
be  expedient  to  give  some  suggestions  to  the  maires  of  the  communes . 
“Among  those  honorable  gentlemen,”  says  he,  “  there  are  some  occa¬ 
sionally  to  be  found,  who  consider  all  things  lawful  to  them,  especially 
under  the  government  of  the  Republic.  Among  those  recently  ap¬ 
pointed,  I  know  of  some  who  inaugurated  their  new  functions  by  dis¬ 
missing  the  functionaries  of  the  Church,  and  appointing  others  in  their 
places ;  by  making  violent  changes  in  regard  to  the  sittings  of  the 
sanctuary,  although  the  law  places  these  matters  under  the  authority  of 
the  incumbent  or  of  the  Church  committee.  A  few  days  ago  I  receiv¬ 
ed  a  letter  from  a  maire,  who  requires  at  once  to  have  both  the  incum¬ 
bent  and  the  curate  changed.  The  two  priests  in  question  are  among 
the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  conciliating  of  my  clergy.  The  demand 
is  couched  in  haughty  and  menacing  terms,  indicating  a  violent  and 
hasty  character.  If  this  magistrate  make  use  of  such  language  towards 
the  chief  pastor,  what  will  lie  not  do  towards  poor  country  clergymen. 
You  must  clearly  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  my  exhortations  to  the 
clergy  would  be  of  no  use,  if  the  maires  were  to  take  it  into  their  heads 
that  under  the  republic  they  are  absolute  masters  in  the  Church  as  well 
as  in  the  parish.” 

“  The  clergy  have  accordingly  withd  rawn  themselves  from  the  civic 
processions,  but  not  until  after  they  had  in  the  programme  of  the  grand 
fete  in  honor  of  the  Republic,  been  assigned  “  their  places  at  the  tail  of 
the  procession,  after  a  series  of  fantastic  exhibitions  and  heathenish  em¬ 
blems.  The  civil  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  have  declared  against 
the  religious  processions,  which  strictly  speaking,  are  not  lawful  with¬ 
out  license  from  the  civil  authorities.  But  the  clergy  maintain  that  this 
law  is  obsolete  ;  that  under  the  Republic  there  must  be  perfect  liberty 
of  worship,  of  which  the  liberty  of  walking  in  procession  is  an  essential 
part.  Numerous  arc  the  contentions  that  have  already  arisen  upon  this 
point ;  the  most  recent  and  the  most  serious  of  them  is  an  affray  which 
took  place  on  Whitsunday,  at  Toulouse,  when  the  clergy,  having  the 
populace  on  their  side,  marched  through  the  town  in  procession,  with  a 
triumphant  banner  at  their  head,  bearing  the  inscription,  hiberte  dcs 
Cultes.  The  democratic  clubs  became  outrageous,  and  the  two  parties 
came  to  open  blows  in  the  streets  ;  but  the  Popish  party  had  the  best  of 
it,  and  the  procession  was  continued  after  a  stoppage  of  an  hour  and  a 
half.” 

We  gave  some  months  ago  some  extracts  from  the  Brief  of  Pope  Pius 
IX.  to  the  Apostolic  Nuncio  at  Paris.  In  which  he  adverted  to  the 
claim  of  the  French  Romish  clergy  to  a  maintenance  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense.  The  pope  seems  to  be  decidedly  favorable  to  a  compulsory  sup¬ 
port  of  the  clergy  ;  without  it  he  thinks  “  there  would  be  reason  to  appre¬ 
hend  that  the  dearth  of  clergy,  already  so  jensibly  felt  in  the  French 
Churches,  would  become  still  more  pressing,  to  the  great  injury  both 
of  religion  and  of  souls.  It  is  true,”  says  he,  “that  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Catholic  faith  is,  with  God’s  help,  daily  enlarging 
its  borders  ;  yet  would  it  have  borne  far  more  abundant  fruit,  if  the 
numbers  of  the  native  clergy  had  been  adequate  to  the  numbers  and  the 
sp  ritual  wants  of  the  people,  which  to  the  extent  required  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  want  of  reasonable  and  sufficient  supplies.” 
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The  question  of  free  education,  which  was  the  great  subject  of  contest 
between  the  Romish  clergy  and  the  government  of  Louis  Phillippe,  con¬ 
tinues  under  the  Republic.  Mr.  Thiers,  formerly  one  of  the  strongest 
advocates  of  the  University,  has  changed  sides.  He  maintains  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  compulsory  support  for  the  clergy,  because  without  it  “in  nine 
tenths  of  France  the  priests  would  be  left  to  starve.”  With  respect  to 
the  liberty  of  instruction  he  says  that  he  is  changed,  not  by  a  revolution 
in  his  principles,  “  but  by  a  revolution  in  the  social  state.  While  the 
University  represented  the  good  and  sensible  hourgeosie,  of  France  ; 
while  it  taught  our  children  upon  the  methods  of  Rollin,  and  gave  the 
preference  to  sound  old  classical  studies  over  the  physical  and  material¬ 
istic  studies  of  the  promoters  of  professional  instruction,  I  was,  indeed, 
prepared  to  sacrifice  to  it  the  freedom  of  instruction.  I  am  so  no  longer, 
and  why1?  because  nothing  is  in  the  state  in  which  it  was.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  phalansterians,  professes  to  teach 
our  children  a  little  mathematics,  and  physical  and  natural  science,  and 
a  great  deal  of  demagogism  ;  I  therefore  see  no  salvation,  if  there  is  any, 
except  in  the  liberty  of  instruction  ;  I  do  not  say  that  it  ought  to  be  ab¬ 
solute,  and  without  any  guarantee  to  the  public  authority  ;  for  after  all 
if  there  was  a  Carnot  system,  and  beyond  it  a  Blanqui  system  of  in¬ 
struction,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  stop  at  least  the 
latter  !  But  in  any  event,  I  repeat  that  the  instruction  of  the  clergy 
which  I  disliked,  appears  to  me  now  to  be  better  than  that  which  is  in 
store  for  us. 

“  Thisds  my  way  of  thinking  about  all  these  matters.  I  am  the  same 
man  I  ever  was,  but  I  direct  my  hatred  and  my  zealous  resistance  only 
where  the  enemy  now  is.  The  enemy  is  demagogism  ;  and  to  it  I  will 
not  sacrifice  the  last  fragment  of  social  order,  that  is  the  Catholic  estab¬ 
lishment.” 

Mr.  Thiers  seems  to  be  a  good  Romanist  thus  far,  that  he  is  favorable 
to  the  freedom  of  instruction,  when  he  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  con- 
trolliner  it. 

O 

The  Protestant  communions  in  France  are  in  a  state  of  revolution. — 
The  Lutherans  have  deposed  their  ancient  “  Central  Directory  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,”  and  are  taking  measures  “for  preparing  ‘a 
project  of  reconstitution  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  in  France,  upon 
the  recognized  basis  of  the  ancient  Church,  that  is  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  general  body  of  the  faithful.’  ”  The  Calvinists  have  held  a  consti¬ 
tuent  assembly,  which  has  established  a  new  test  of  membership,  with  a 
view  to  the  right  of  voting.  “  The  following  tests  were  successively 
proposed  :  ‘  To  be  baptized,  a  communicant,  and  to  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;  negatived; — to  substitute  for  the 
words  ‘  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,’  the  words  ‘that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  the  Living  God  ;’  negatived  ; — to  sub¬ 
stitute  adhesion  to  the  Apostles  creed  ;  negatived  ; — to  retain  only  Bap¬ 
tism  and  Communion,  without  any  expression  of  belief;  negatived  on 
the  ground  that  many  of  their  church  members,  nay,  even  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  consistories,  never  receive  the  Communion; — to  rest  satis¬ 
fied  with  Baptism  and  the  first  admission  to  the  Communion  ;  negatived 
on  the  ground  that  numbers  have  never  communicated  at  all  ; — to  let 
Baptism  be  the  only  test;  negatived  on  the  ground  that  there  were  un¬ 
baptized  Church  members  who  ought  not  to  be  excluded  ; — to  require 
that  the  electors  should  take  part  in  ‘  the  essential  acts  of  religion  ;’  ne- 
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gatived  on  the  ground  of  being  too  indefinite.  The  resolution  ultimate¬ 
ly  agreed  upon  was,  ‘  that  all  shall  have  a  vote  who  declare  that  they 
heartily  belong  and  adhere  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  France.’  ” 

The  Friends  of  Light  have  held  a  general  assembly  at  Kohlen  in 
Prussia,  “on  the  Wednesday  in  Easter  week,  under  the  presidency  of 
TJhlic  of  Magdebourg,  when  a  programme  prepared  by  a  *  commission’ 
was  adopted  by  a  large  concourse  of  persons,  which  being  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  be  contained  within  any  building,  had  to  adjourn  to  the  open  air. 
The  programme  defines  the  ‘  Church’  as  ‘  the  congregation  of  Chris¬ 
tians  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  which  is  a  spirit  of  liberty  and 
love.’  Positive  doctrines  are  repudiated  as  inconsistent  with  the  free 
development  of  the  Church’s  life.  Each  particular  congregation  is  to 
consist  of  ‘  those  who  keep  to  the  same  meeting  house.’  ” 

Domestic. — At  the  recent  Convention  of  Illinois,  the  Bishop  stated, 
“that  without  wishing  to  transform  them  into  a  judicial  body — yet  it 
remained  for  them  to  declare  whether  the  election  of  an  Assistant  Bish¬ 
op,  that  took  place  the  year  before  at  Alton,  was  canonical, free  and  in 
the  fear  of  G od — and  so  vindicate  their  integrity,  and  spread,  the  fact 
upon  their  journal  for  future  reference .”  In  consequence  of  this  appeal 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

“  That  it  is  with  profound  regret  this  Convention  finds  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  an  assistant  bishop  has  not  been  approved  by  the  last  General 
Convention  of  the  Church  ;  but  as  Churchmen,  we  feel  ourselves  con¬ 
strained  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Convention,  as  the  whole  matter 
rested  in  their  discretion,  to  sign  or  withhold  the  testimonial  requisite  for 
the  consecration  of  said  assistant  bishop.” 

The  appeal  and  reply  taken  together  seem  to  afford  abundant  proof 
that  the  action  of  the  General  Convention  was  proper,  and  the  allega¬ 
tions  upon  which  it  proceeded  true. 
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RECENT  ORDINATIONS. 

Deacons. — April  23,  Easterday,  by  the  South  Western  Missionary  Bishop,  for  Florida, 
Henry  N.  Pierce;  May  26,  by  the  Bishop  of  Alabama,  John  Henry  Ticknor;  June  18, 
Trinity  Sunday,  by  the  Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  Henry  L.  Low  ;  on  the  same  <3ay,  by 
the  Bishop  of  South  Carolina,  James  Ward  Simmons;  20,  by  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut 
Thomas  R.  Pynchon ;  July  2,  by  the  Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  J.  Stafford  Downe’ 
Theodore  A.  Eaton,  James  F.  Le  Baron,  Horace  Hall  Reid,  Gurdon  Huntingdon  of  New 
York,  Sylvanus  Read,  Rufus  D.  Stearns  of  Western  New  York,  Josiah  Phelps  of  Indiana ;  on  the 
same  day,  by  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  Andrew  Mackie;  21,  by  the  Bishop  of  South  Ca¬ 
rolina,  John  De  Witt  McCullough  ;  July  7,  by  the  Bishop  of  Virginia,  Charles  W.  Quick, 
George  Hall,  Charles  E.  Ambler,  R.  P.  Johnson,  Samuel  R.  Slack,  J.  Howard  Smith  ;  9,’ 
by  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  Robert  C.  Rogers  ;  June  5,  by  tire  Bishop  of  Wisconsin,  Wm. 
A.  Leach,  Martin  F.  Govenson  ;  29,  by  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  Archibald  Beattie,  F. 
S.  Wiley,  C.  C.  Hoffman,  Jacob  Rambo.  Priests . — May  9,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ohio,  Lewis 
Barton  ;  June  13,  by  the  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  William  S.  Child,  John  Kelly;  18,  Trini¬ 
ty  Sunday,  by  the  Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  Almon  Gregory,  Thomas  N.  Benedict;  on 
the  same  day,  by  the  Bishop  of  South  Carolina,  W.  H.  Hanckel ;  June  26,  by  the  Bishop 
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of  Massachusetts,  David  G.  Haskins,  Joseph  A.  Slone  ;  July  2,  by  the  Bishop  of  Western 

New  York,  James  W.  Coe,  Harry  E.  Duncan  ;  - ,  by  the  Bishop  of  Wisconsin, W.  C. 

Armstrong,  L.  W.  Davis;  July  12,  by  the  Bishop  of  Alabama,  Henry  C.  Lay,  D.  D.  Flower. 
Total,  Deacons  23,  Priests  14. 


INSTITUTIONS. 

May  14,  by  the  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  Provisional  Bishop  of  Mississippi,  Rev.  David  Kerr, 
Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Jefferson  County,  Mi.;  28,  by  the  same.  Rev.  William  M.  Giles, 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Natchez;  June  1,  by  the  Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  Rev.  B. 
W.  Whicher,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Elmira, 


DISPLACEMENT. 

December  4/n|847,  by  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  Oliver  A.  Shaw,  Presbyter. 
N.  B.  It  isTjaid  that  he  has  continued  to  officiate  in  defiance  of  his  sentence. 


CORNER  STONE  LAID. 

May  31,  by  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  Calvary  Church,  at  Stonington;  June  8,  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  A.  Hallatn,  a  new  church  at  Meriden,  Connecticut;  19,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Jackson, 
St.  Mark’s  Church,  New  Britain,  Connecticut;  24,  Feast  of  St.  John  Baptist,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Western  New  York,  Church  of  St.  John  Baptist,  New  York  city;  June  6,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
L.  Labagh,  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Gloucester  Point,  New  Jersey;  21,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Western  New  York,  a  church  at  Clayville;  20,  by  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Coit,  Trinity  Church,  Ni¬ 
chols’  Farms,  Trumbull,  Connecticut;  29,  by  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  St.John’s  Church, 
West  Hoboken;  10,  by  the  Bishop  of  Illinois,  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Chester;  June  30,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Missouri,  Christ  Church,  Lexington. 


CONSECRATIONS  OF  CPIURCHES. 

- ,  by  the  Bishop  of  Virginia,  Christ  Church,  Plickes’  Ford ;  April  13,  by  the  Bishop 

of  Missouri,  St.  George’s  Church,  St.  Louis;  June  7,  by  the  Bishop  of  Western  New  York, 
Trinity  Church,  Howard,  Steuben  County;  28,  by  the  same,  for  New  York,  St.  Saviour’s 
Church,  Maspetb,  Long  Island;  29,  by  the  same,  for  the  same,  Christ  Church,  New  York 
city;  11,  by  the  Bishop  of  South  Carolina,  Ascension  Church,  Gillisonsville ;  14,  by  the 

Bishop  of  Wisconsin,  a  church  at  Jonesville; - ,  by  the  Bishop  of  Illinois,  a  church  at 

Springfield;  28,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ohio,  Trinity  Church,  Lyme;  29,  by  the  same,  St.  John’s 
Church,  Wakeman  ;  30,  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Milan. 


RECENT  CONFIRMATIONS. 


Bishops. 

No.  Confirmed. 

Congregations. 

Occasions. 

Western  JNew  York, 

-  Ill 

17 

20 

Same  for  New  York, 

145 

11 

7 

Virginia,  Bp. 

13 

3 

3 

- ,  Assist.  Bp. 

-  40 

9 

10 

Maryland, 

54 

10 

10 

Maine,  - 

-  21 

3 

3 

Missouri,  - 

77 

7 

8 

Tennessee  for  Mississippi, 

-  96 

9 

9 

Ohio,  .... 

-  24 

3 

3 

Illinois,  - 

17 

2 

2 

Connecticut, 

4 

i 

i 

S.  W.  Missionary, 

-  -  32 

5 

5 

Same  for  Texas, 

-  100 

7  31 

unknown. 

unknown. 

unknown. 

unknown. 
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tion,  with  an  Advertisement  by  the  Right 
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EIGHT  LETTERS  TO  N. 
WISEMAN,  D.  D.  ON  THE  ERRORS 
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lished  in  this  country. 
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JOHN  I.  DONALDSON,  Pres't. 


This  Company  insures  lives  for  one  or  more  years,  or  for  life,  at  the  reduced  rates  specified 
in  the  following  table,  being  as  low  as  safety  to  the  assured  and  to  the  Company  would 
justify,  with  these  rates  the  assured  enjoys  the  benefits  of  an  immediate  in  lieu  of  a  pros¬ 
pective  and  uncertain  h onus.  He  risks  neither  his  policy  nor  the  premium  that  he  has 
paid. 

Insurance  on  every  Hundred  Dollars. 


Age. 

25 

35 

45 

60 


One  year. 
97 
1.25 
1.65 
3.46 


Seven  years 

1.07 

1.37 

1.78 

4.34 


For  Life. 
1.90 
2.53 
3.47 
6.68 


Intermediate  ages  at  proportionate  rates,  and  the  premiums  may  be  made  payable  annual¬ 
ly,  semi-annually  or  quarterly,  at  the  option  of  the  assured. 

The  attention  of  Clergymen  is  requested  to  the  subject  of  Life  Insurance,  as  the  means  of 
making  provision  for  their  families  in  case  of  death. 

As  a  Savings  Bank  it  has  the  advantage  over  other  schemes  of  securing  the  amount  insured, 
although  but  one  or  two  annual  premiums  may  have  been  paid. 

RICHARD  B.  DORSEY,  Sec'y. 


